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REVIEWS 

4 History of England to the Year 1688. By 

John Lingard, D.D. Vol. VIII. Baldwin & Co. 
Whar a debateable land to the historian, 
political as well as religious, is the period 
comprised in this volume !—although, in all 
that is exciting or inspiring, or teeming with 
deep and delightful interest, no portion of 
our history presents so barren a waste. Here 
are none of those romantic incidents which 
give such picturesque effect to the details of 
our earlier history—no spirit-stirring ac- 
counts of discoveries and adventure —no 
tales of irrepressible courage, when the un- 
erring bow of Englishmen was the dread of 
other nations—nought that tells of that high 
and haughty spirit of freedom which flowed 
in the breasts of the whole people, from that 
glorious day when the charter was wrested 
from the reluctant hand of John, to that 
era, when the banner of the parliament 
waved in proud triumph over sea and land. 

Every other portion of our history has its 
romance, but this has none—it stands «rear 
and barren, like some treeless plain—some 
sand-spread arena, fitted only for comba- 
tants to meet on, and contest the prize. 
And numerous and opposing as were the 
combatants, have been the judgments of 
those who have sat as arbiters of the fight; 
for the stern republican, the advocate of a 
limited monarchy, and the fierce asserter of 
“divine right,” have each beheld in the 
reigns of the two last Stuarts a subject for 
their bitterest censure, and their warmest 

raise,—while Catholic, Episcopalian, and 
Discenter, have each, in turn, pronounced 
contradictory verdicts upon men held up by 
one party to execration as traitors, and by 
the other, to all honour as martyrs. 

Perhaps it is impossible to look at these 
two reigns (more especially that of Charles,) 
through a wholly unprejudiced medium. He 
who, from his infancy, been accustomed 
each 30th of January to deprecate the wrath 
of heaven, still ready to be poured down on 
a people who embrued their hands in the 
blood of their sovereign, and who connects 
the 29th of May with the joyful belief of a 
kingdom rescued from anarchy and fanati- 
cism, peace and social order restored, and 
the true religion elevated to the right hand 
of the throne, to give, laws to all Britain— 
such a man will-find it difficult to view the 
Restoration in any other light than as a 
national blessing; while even the religious 

rsecutions which succeeded, will appear 
but as so many strong measures which the 
peace of the state, and the exigencies of the 
period, alike imperatively demanded. Not 
such will be his judgment, who even on his 
nurse’s knee has listened to the simple tra- 
ditions of holy and devoted men, who, be- 
cause they would not adopt rites deemed 
superstitious, nor consent, for lucre sake, to 





revoke an oath, solemnly pronounced with 
the right hand lifted up to heaven, were cast 
out from their quiet homes, and hurled from 
their beloved and loving people :—not such 
will be his feelings, who, in his boyhood, has 
read the affectionate addresses of mild John 
Flavel, “ from my sad prison at Dartmouth ;” 
or the indignant appeal of Thomas Delaune 
to his episcopal persecutor—himself, and wife, 
and two infant children, all dying of slow 
disease in Newgate ;—or the tales of that per- 
secution, unexampled save in the history of 
the Vaudois, when the hymn of thanksgiving 
arose from the desolate moor, and visions of 
heavenly glory floated before the closing 
eyes of the murdered Covenanter. Oh! to 
him, the reign of Charles will appear the 
blackest stain on the page of our history, 
and he will execrate that day which “ turned 
again the captivity of Zion” by thrusting two 
thousand ministers from their flocks and 
from their homes. To him who still clings 
fast to the ancient faith of England, the 
reign of Charles will appear in a yet diffe- 
rent light—the determined Catholicism of 
his mother and brother, and his own strongly- 
expressed hatred to Presbyterianism (which, 
however, he had twice sworn to uphold), will 
go far in inducing a favorable regard to 
him; while the indolence which permitted 
such cruel enactments to be put in force 
against the Papists, and such atrocious plots, 
by which some of the noblest blood in Eng- 
land was ignominiously spilled on the scaffold 
these recollections will render the chief in- 
cidents of his reign almost as disgusting to 
the Roman Catholic as they must ever be to 
the Nonconformist. Still, the closing scene 
of his life—when the profligate monarch in 
the helplessness of the last struggle, looked 
anxiously around for spiritual succour, and, 
refusing the officious aids of his bishops, 
caused the proscribed father Huddleston to 
lift the crucifix before his closing eyes, and 
reconcile him to that church “ without whose 
pale there is no salvation,’”’—his last scene 
will go far to make him pronounce a favor- 
able judgment on the character of Charles, 
and heartily will he breathe the prayer “ re- 
quiescat in pace.” 

These seem to be the feelings of the au- 
thor of this forthcoming volume, an author 
already well known to the public as an his- 
torian of deep research, po where his reli- 
gious prejudices do not interfere, a valuable 
and an useful writer. This eighth and con- 
cluding volume comprises the history of four- 
teen “ most eventful years,”—commencing 
with the treaty of Nimeguen, and concluding 
with the flight of James,—and thus affording 
copious details of a disgusting succession of 
party squabbles, contests for power, and _ 
and counterplots, which cause us to stand ab- 
solutely aghast at the utter destitution of prin- 
ciples of every public character of that age. 





In the commencing chapter we have a 
brief and spirited sketch of the events of the 
three succeeding years, and then, more at 
length, an account of the infamous plot of 
Titus Oates. Viewing this abominable trick 
for raising money by frightening the whole 
nation out of their senses, we are astonished 
at the credulity which could have been gulled 
so grossly. The following are merely haif 
of the horrors with which he electrified his 
auditors :— 

“ 4° that in March last a man named honest 
William and Pickering, a lay brother, were re- 
peatedly commissioned to shoot the king at 
Windsor; and that, the failure being attributed 
to negligence, the first had received a severe 
reprimand, the second twenty lashes on the 
bare back; 5° that on the 24th of April a grand 
consult of jesuits from all parts met at the White 
Horse tavern in the Strand, to determine on 
the most eligible method of taking the king’s 
life; that three sets of assassins were provided, 
the two persons already mentioned, two Bene- 
dictine monks, Coniers and Anderton, and four 
Irishmen of unknown names, procured and in- 
structed by Fogarty; and that in addition the 
reward of 10,000/., and subsequently of 15,0002, 
had been offered to Wakeman, the queen’s phy- 
sician, if he would poison the king. Of Wake- 
man’s answer he was ignorant; but had heard 
that he gave his assent, and had frequently seen 
him since that period in the company of jesuits; 
6° that he had arrived at the knowledge of the 
conspiracy by the following contrivance. His 
feigned conversion had so far won for him the 
confidence of the superiors of the order that they 
sent him in the first place with letters to the 
jesuits at Valladolid, which letters he had the 
curiosity to open and peruse at Burgos. From 
Valladolid he proceeded on a similar mission 
to Madrid, returned from thence through Valla- 
dolid to England, was sent back to St. Omer, 
accompanied the fathers from St. Omer to the 
grand consult, went with them again to St. Omer, 
and returned with new instructions to England: 
on all which occasions so great was the trust 
reposed in his faith and honesty, that the con- 
tents of the papers which he carried were com- 
municated to him by his employers; 7° that 
since his return he had learned, that the jesuits 
were the projectors of the fire of London in 
1666, and had spent seven hundred fire-balls in 
nourishing the conflagration; but, to indemnify 
themselves, had carried off one thousand carats of 
diamonds, and made a clear profit of 14,000/. ; 
that this success had encouraged them to set 
fire to Southwark in 1676, by which they had 
gained 2000/. above their expenses, and that 
they had now under consideration a plan for the 
burning of Westminster, Wapping, and the 
ships in the river; 8° that the pope by a very 
recent bull had already sppetanss certain in- 
dividuals, whom he named, to all the bishoprics 
and dignities in the church of England, under 
the persuasion that by the murder of the king 
the catholic religion would rise to its former 
ascendancy: and lastly that he had already 
made oath to the truth of this information ‘in 
the whole and every particular thereof’ before 
Sir Edmondbury Godirey.” p. 54-5. 
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“ Here was matter enough to work on the 
fears of the nation,” says honest, but cre- 
dulous Burnet; “matter enough,” indeed! 
Little, except the committal of a few sus- 
pected papists, was hitherto the result of 
this plot; Dut, soon after that mysterious cir- 
cumstance took place, the discovery of the 
body of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey in a ditch 
on A ede Hill, with a short sword thrust 
with such murderous force through the heart, 
that the point protruded inches beyond the 

k. Dr. Lingard, who gives the cireum- 
stances very slightly, inclines to the opinion 
that he killed himself—surely a man could 
as easily have cut off his own head, as 
driven a sword with such deadly strength. 
“ But,” remarks the Doctor, “his father killed 
himself, and his brother anxiously persuaded 
the jury to return a verdict of murder, be- 
cause “a return of felo de se would deprive 
them of the succession to his estate.” And 
where does Dr. Lingard discover that the 
jury were tampered with? 0, from the cir- 
cumstance that the brothers determinately 
refused permission to the medical men who 
wished to open the body! Such permis- 
sion has repeatedly been refused, even in 
the present “age of intellect,” from feel- 
ings of respect towards the dead; and, in- 
deed, in this case, it is difficult to imagine 
what benefit could possibly arise, since the 
cause of his death was evident enough. A 
solemn public funeral was decreed to the 
remains of this unfortunate magistrate by 
the popular voice ; and now burst forth that 
stronger impression of national feeling which 
prompted the rival imposture of Bedloe, the 
plot for accusing the queen of high treason, 
and the first direct attack against James, in 
the address for his exclusion from the coun- 
cil board. Next comes Montague’s intrigue 
against Danby, which so well exemplified 
the true but homely proverb, “ when rogues 
fall out honest men come by their goods” — 
when these precious documents, which proved 
‘his sacred majesty” a pensioner on France, 
and ready to sell the country to the highest 
bidder, were laid on the table of the House 
of Commons, parliament was now some- 
what roused, and spoke out, if not with true 
English feeling, yet with some degree of 
spirit; and Charles alarmed, first prorogued, 
and soon after sent its members about their 
business. 


Little benefit did he obtain—all England 
clamoured for men who would uphold “the 
true Protestant interest ;” and let it be re- 
membered, that in that age “the true Pro- 
testant interest” was synonymous with the 
noblest principles of freedom. While we 
censure and lament many of the fierce ebul- 
litions of popular feeling against the Papists 
—let us also remember, that to Popish coun- 
sels all the misfortunes of the elder Charles 
were to be traced—that, during the long 
struggle for liberty, the Roman Catholic 
noblemen were the fiercest opponents of 
the subject’s rights, and in many instances 
espoused the part of the established church 
so warmly, as justly to warrant the conclu- 
sion, which the Presbyterians indeed soon 
came to, that there was more of distinction 
than difference between the two religions. 
And now that Charles was restored, the pub- 
lic plainly saw, that to the influence of his 
Roman Catholic advisers each disgraceful 
act was tobe traced; and dreading too, in 





the event of the king’s death, a monarch so 
vehemently devoted to the obnoxious faith, 
as James would undoubtedly become, they 
joined with one heart in returning to parlia- 
ment, men who should uphold measures be- 
lieved by them to be indispensable to the 
well being—indeed, to the actual existence, 
of the nation. The parliament met—the 
bill for the exclusion of James, and the 
habeas corpus act, were passed, when public 
attention was called to the affairs of Scotland, 
where the legalized murder of Mitchell, after 
a solemn promise of life by four of the lords 
of the council, and the illegalized murder of 
Sharpe, the apostate Archbishop, took place. 
And then did fire and sword, and the book 
of common-prayer, visit every quiet village 
and remote glen of the west; and then were 
the battles of Drumclog and of Bothwell Brig 
fought, and hundreds of Covenanters on the 
field and at the gibbet gave their glad tes- 
timony to “the good cause.” Dr. Lingard’s 
account of this rising is less marked by party- 
spirit than we might have mes he does 
not special-plead like Mr. Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
nor set at defiance known facts like the Rev. 
Parker Lawson: a slight sarcasm appears 
when he alludes to the execution of Isabel 
Alison and Marian Harvey (two young women 
who were hanged for the atrocious crime of 
singing psalms at a field meeting), because 
“the canticles threw them into extasies of 
joy, and they cheered their last moments by 
applying to themselves the passage, “my 
fair one, come away.” Has Dr. Lingard for- 
gotten the extasies of his own Theresa ?—or 
the extravagantly amatory hymns of St. 
Catherine of Sienna? But, to return to Eng- 
land. The new parliament had not a long life 
—it struggled boldly and vehemently with 
the king, who, finding himself unable to cope 
with it, suddenly commanded a dissolution. 
And now the king set about arranging his 
longed-for scheme, that of ruling without a 
parliament. 

“ The real motive of the king, which was un- 
known to the council, may be discovered in a 
secret intrigue between him and the French 
ambassador. A little before the dissolution in 
July, Charles had applied to that minister for 
relief from the pecuniary embarrassments with 
which he saw himself threatened. Louis was, 
indeed, offended at his past conduct: but he 
did not allow his resentment to stand in the 
way of his interests. He accepted the apology 
of his English brother; he even listened to his 
proposals, but at the same time affected to set 
no great value on any services which could then 
be rendered to him by the Engiish crown. It 
was to quicken his tardiness that Charles sum- 
moned a new parliament when he dissolved the 
old one. The negociation then proceeded more 
rapidly: it was at last agreed that the king 
should receive from France a pension of 1,000,000 
of livres during three years; and under these 
circumstances, Charles, being no longer at a 
loss for money, resolved on the prorogation. It 
chanced, however, that the treaty was not yet 
signed, and Louis grasped at the opportunity to 
append to it new and more humiliating condi- 
tions. The pride of. the king revolted: James 
advised him to substitute in lieu of the French 
pension a system of the most rigorous economy; 
and Charles following his council not only re- 
jected the conditions, but refused to listen to 
Barillon, when he proposed to resume the nego- 
ciation. 

“That minister was at the same time called 
upon to remunerate the services of those who 


had given him their aid during the last session 





of parliament. The army had been disbanded; 
the lord treasurer had fallen; they had gained 
a right to the rewards which had previously 
been promised. To the Duke of Buckingham 
he paid the sum of 1000 guineas; and another 
sum of 2500 guineas he distributed in equal 
portions among Baber, Sydney, Harbord, Lyt- 
tleton, and Powle. Montague demanded 100,000 
crowns according to the terms of the contract. 
The ambassador rejected his claim. Danby 
was, indeed, in prison; but his trial had not 
taken place; it remained yet to be seen whether 
the Lord Treasurer were ruined or not. Mon- 
tague, on the other hand, complained of such 
chicanery; he pretended that to purchase the 
votes of those who supported him in the House 
of Commons he had mortgaged the larger por- 
tion of the money; and at last by dint of impor- 
tunity, obtained 50,000 crowns, one half of his 
demand.” p. 142—44. 

This is the statement of Dr. Lingard, but 
not one word of indignation escapes him at 
this scene of unexampled treachery, while, in 
the very next pa ph, after describing a 
pageant got up on the 17th of November, in 
which the pope and the devil were exhibited 
in most loving unity, he weer, remarks, 
“but in 1682 Charles recovered the ascen- 
dancy in his capital, and put down the 
nuisance.” Truly, a tolerably severe tax did 
the City of London pay in the loss of every 
chartered right, for presuming to patronize 
this “ nuisance.” And now commenced the 
struggles for the future crown, between Mon- 
mouth and James. As Monmouth was sup- 
ported by the whigs, and James by the tories, 
Dr. Lingard’s dislike to the former is ex- 
hibited in every page, and he triumphantly 
and repeatedly asserts his unquestionable 
illegitimacy. Now, although some certainly 
believed him to be the legitimate son of 
Charles, yet the great majority of his follow- 
ers supported him, not on account of his birth, 
but on account of his principles. It was, 
because he promised to govern by parlia- 
ments, and to “set open the prison doors of 
those who had been bound” by Conventicle 
and Five Mile Acts, that the bold yeomanry 
and flourishing clothiers of the west flocked 
so willingly to his banner. The following 
very singular remarks occur after describing 
the sudden dissolution of Charles’s last parlia- 
ment :— 

“ Such was the abrupt termination of this, the 
last parliament in the reign of Charles II. ; 
and it may be considered a fortunate circum- 
stance for the country that it never brought to 
a termination the important question of the suc- 
cession. James was not of a temper to acquiesce 
either in the expedient or the exclusion: he 
would have appealed to arms in defence of what 
he considered his right; and so profound was 
the reverence felt for the principles of the 
ancient constitution, so strong the prepossession 
in favour of the divine right of hereditary succes- 
sion, that he would have found multitudes ready 
to draw the sword in his cause. Had he suc- 
ceeded, he would have come a conqueror to the 
throne, armed with more formidable authority 
than he could have possessed in the ordinary 
way of inheritance ; and if he had failed, there 
was reason to fear from the political bias of the 
popular leaders, that the legitimate rights of 
the sovereign would have been reduced to the 
mere name and pageantry of a throne. It is 
probable that the dissolution preserved the na- 
tion from a civil war, and from its natural con- 
sequences, the establishment of a republican or 
of an arbitrary government.” p. 209-10. 

Truly, if Charles's reign was not an “ arbi- 
trary government,” heaven help those whe 
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are under one! For our own parts, we know | public!) anecdotes of Mrs. Jordan; no ac- 


not where to seek out for specimens of a 


more arbitrary rule, except perhaps in the | 


kingdom of Ashantee. 

After this avowal of the Doctor’s opinions, 
we are not at all surprised to find him detail- 
ing with feelings of scarcely suppressed gra- 
tulation the particulars of “the retribution,” 
when “the storm which had so long raged 
against the Catholics, burst on the heads of 
their oppressors.” The execution of College ; 
the “laws against Conventicles ;” the “ com- 
plete ascendancy” gained by the court “in 
the city, where the king had both mayor and 
sheriffs at his devotion;” “the franchise and 
liberty of the City of London” “taken and 
seized into the king's hands ;” the execution 
of Lord Russell, and the Oxford decree in 
favour of passive obedience, when that learned 
body magnanimously consigned to the flames 
the doctrines of far wiser heads and purer 
consciences than their own, are all most 
coolly related. A neat sarcasm on the haste 
with which these doctrines were revived from 
their ashes, when, in the following reign, the 
church found practice less easy than preach- 
ing, is, however, appended to the account of 
the last. Next follows the trial of that last 
of the great men of the Commonwealth— 
Algernon Sydney; and here, surely religious 
animosity must be strong indeed, that could 
foist in, after detailing his five appeals to 
heaven, when his most iniquitous sentence 
was pronounced, the remark, “this passionate 
apostrophe which was probably composed for 
the occasion.” No! men of Sydney’s prin- 
ciples are not forced to cudgel their brain to 
give expression to whatever is spirited or 
eloquent—their eloquence is the result of 
their principles, and, like an _ever-flowing 
fountain, it springs up fresh and abundant at 
their call. 

We might proceed much farther, and fol- 
low our author through the devious ways 
and crooked windings of those state intrigues, 
which render this whole period so disgusting, 
but space warns us to conclude. With the 

inions of Dr. Lingard, in this portion of 
his history, we feel it impossible to coincide ; 
and we feel it would be equally impossible 
to place characters and circumstances before 
his eyes in the light in which they appear to 
us. To the lover of freedom, the reigns of 
the last two Stuarts will ever appear dark 
blots on the page of history. 








Life of Mrs. Jordan ; including original Private 
Correspondence, and numerous Anecdotes of her 
Contemporaries. By James Boaden, Esq., 
author of the “ Life of Kemble,” &c. 2 vols. 
8*°, London. Bull. 


We are particular in copying the whole of 
this title-page, for it is a pretty specimen of 
the promissory-notes the public take up, and 
by which (in return) they are taken in. The 
actual “Life of Mrs. Jordan” (occupying 
less than a sixth of these large volumes) 
could be neatly packed into a snug duo- 
decimo: the “ original private correspon- 
dence” does not exceed some ten or a dozen 
letters : and the “ numerous anecdotes of her 
contemporaries,” (which, it will be observed, 
are not labelled as “ original,”) are quietly 
picked out of the numerous volumes of 
theatrical sayings and doings with which 
various reminiscents have of late years pes- 
tered the public, There are no private (or 





count of her off the stage; nothing to show the 
woman as she was, when the artificial glare 
of the theatre had left her. 

Were we to analyze this thing of “shreds 
and patches,” we should surmise that Mr. 
Boaden hada quantity of theatrical gossip and 
chit-chat, which he could not weave into his 
former works, and made use of Mrs. Jordan’s 
life as a thread wherewith to connect, and 
whereon to string them. Any other play- 
going dangler might have done this better. 
Half the present interest in Mrs. Jordan 
arises from the peculiarity of her private life: 
we rejoice that Mr. Boaden is ignorant of its 
details. Even his information respecting her 
professional career is drawn almost wholl 
from magazines and newspapers. Tate Wil- 
kinson’s “ Memoirs,” Lockhart’s “ Personal 
Memoirs,” and Sir Jonah Barrington’s 
“ Wild Sketches,” supply the particulars of 
her early career. 

The Duke of York’s duel with Colonel 
Lennox, the Amours of the Royal Princes, 
the French Revolution, Hatfield’s attempt 
on the life of George III., John Palmer’s 
death and Fred. Cooke’s life, Kemble’s act- 
ing, Mr. Boaden’s many plays (what has 
become of them?), Critiques on Sheridan and 
Shakspeare, Colman onl O'Keefe, the whole 
History of the Young Roscius, Elliston’s 
three suits of armour, Junius and Wilkes, 
Cumberland and Burgoyne, Cobbett and 
Thelwall, Farquhar and Wycherly, Romney 
and Shee, Colonel Despard and Napoleon, 
Foote and Murphy, Perry and Tom Sheri- 
dan,—with some hundreds of other subjects, 
fill up the volumes, but these “ thrice-told 
tales” are not “ Memoirs of Mrs. Jordan.” 
In a word, Mr. Boaden has written two more 
silly and insipid volumes of Theatrical Ana, 
to which he has affixed a catching title. He 
is the very St John Long of biography, and 
oe the “ Lives” of eminent people 
with admirable self-satisfaction and compla- 
cency. 

We have spoken of the very meagre ac- 
count here given of Mrs. Jordan’s private 
life: it seems that Mr. Boaden thinks he has 
accomplished “a truer representation” of 
this, “than any other writer had yet been 
able to supply.” This would be no hard 
task, for we do not remember any other 
memoir of her than his own! He also thinks 
Mrs. Jordan “ unquestionably demands such 
a tribute” as her “ Life” from him “ particu- 
larly, who discharges but a debt to the muse 
of Comepy, after having celebrated the two 
principal favourites of her serious sister.” 

This is sentimental, no doubt, but, fairly 
translated, it amounts to this—that, because 
the public have endured four volumes of 
verbose compilation respecting the 1.embles, 
Mr. Boaden is bound in conscience to per- 
petrate two others about Mrs. Jordan. As to 
the offering to the “Muse of Comedy,” it is 
strange that Mr. Boaden did not remember 
the obligation till Mrs: Jordan had been 
dead some fourteen or fifteen years—it is 
an offering strangely timed, and has been 
strangely delayed—and, if an offering at all, 
was,.we suspect, intended for a burnt offering. 

We shall now glance hastily through the 
work. Mrs. Jordan was born near Water- 
ford, about the year 1762. Her mother (one 
of three sisters of a Welsh family named 


Phillips,) married a Mr. Bland, a minor, 





Mrs. J.’s first stage-name was Francis. She 
was pretty, well-educated, and “ acquired 
almost domestically,” a very correct diction 
in her native language, and the power of 
composing agreeably in _ or verse, 
with little premeditation. Her first appear- 
ance was in Dublin, as Phoebe in “ As you 
like it;” Lopez, in the “ Duenna,” the Romp 
in the farce so called, and Adelaide in the 
“Count of Narbonne,” followed. She was 
then sixteen years old. Daly, the Dublin 
manager, took her to Cork, where she was 
engaged at twenty shillings a week. She 
took a benefit, which failed, the expenditure 
exceeding the receipts. The young “ bucks ” 
of Cork insisted on her having a free benefit, 
by which she cleared £40. On her return to 
Dublin, her salary was raised to three gui- 
neas a week, From Dublin she went to 
Waterford, where a Lieutenant Doyne fell 
in love with and offered her his hand. Her 
mother thought, with Keats, that 
Love in a hut, with water and a crust, 
Is—Love forgive us !—cinders, ashes, dust : 

and as the young Mars had little besides his 
pay, the affair was broken off. 

In July 1782, she arrived at Leeds. Tate 
Wilkinson (manager of the York Company) 
had, in 1758, played Othello to her mother’s 
Desdemona, in Dublin. 

“The party was fatigued with the journey, 
and the first glance of the manager sufficed to 
acquaint him with their indifferent circum- 
stances. The mother had an introduction, 
which, like that of brother soldiers, is always 
strong—she had served with Mr. Wilkinson in 
the campaigns of their youth; and it was not 
unlikely, that the young lady inherited some 
theatrical talent, as the quality of the soil she 
sprang from. However, he asked her laconi- 
cally, whether her line was tragedy, comedy, or 
opera? To which, in one word, she answered, 
* ALL.’ 

“When telling her story afterwards, she 
always said, at this point of it—* Sir, in my life, 
I never saw an elderly gentleman more asto- 
nished!’”’ i, 23. 

At this time she was “a girl of nineteen, and 
had the whole family dependent on her exer- 
tions. Wilkinson engaged her. When he be-~ 
sought her to favour him with the usual ‘ taste 
of her quality,’ a passionate speech—the lan- 
guor that sat upon her frame, pronounced her 
just then to be incapable of any assumed pas- 
sion. She wished to merit an engagement by a 
fair trial on the boards, and the manager assent- 
ed to this, the fairest of all propositions. Their 
considerate friend now ordered a bottle of Ma- 
deira to be brought in, and the friendly charm 
soon revived the spirits of the travellers, who 
chatted gaily upon the subject of the Irish stage, 
and the general news of that kingdom, till at 
length the manager espied a favourable oppor- 
tunity of repeating his request for the speech, 
which was to decide in some degree his opinion 
of her value; and the interesting woman spoke 
for him a few lines of Calista, which they settled 
she was to act on the Thursday following, with 
Lucy, in the ‘ Virgin Unmasked.’ The exquisite 
and plaintive melody of her voice, the distinct- 
ness of her articulation, the truth and nature 
that looked through her, affected the experienced 
actor deeply! his internal delight could only be 
balanced by his hopes; and he poured out his 
praise and his congratulation in no measured 
language. As is usual on such occasions, the 
modest actress replied that, ‘if she could but 
please her manager, she should be satisfied ; 
and that, should she achieve the public favour, 
he should ever find her grateful for the aid he 
had afforded to her necessity,’ If the heart 
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speaks too much oa these occasions, it is cruel 
to arrest its triumph by a suspicion dishonour- 
able to our nature; Tate acknowledged a sudden 
‘impulse of regard,’ and the parties separated 
with mutual good wishes, and expressions of 
entire confidence in the result.” i, 25-6, 


She appeared at Leeds, as Calista, and (to 
the surprise of Wilkinson, who had seen no 
symptoms of comedy in her,) volunteered to 
sing the “ Greenwood Laddie” after the play. 

“She was heard through the play with the 
greatest attention and sympathy, and the ma- 
nager began to tremble at the absurdity, as he 
reasonably thought it, of Calista arising from 
the dead, and rushing before an audience in 
their tears, to sing a ballad in the pastoral style, 

‘which nobody called for or cared about.—But 
on she jumped, with her elastic spring, and a 
smile that nature’s own cunning hand had 
moulded, in a frock and a little mob-cap, and 
her curls as she wore them all her life; and she 
sang her ballad so enchantingly as to fascinate 
her hearers, and convince the manager that 
every charm had not been exhausted by past 
times, nor all of them numbered ; for the volun- 
teer unaccompanied ballad of Mrs. Jordan was 
peculiar to her, and charmed only by her voice 
and manner. Leeds, though a manufacturing 
town, and strongly addicted to the interests of 
trade, was, at the call of the charmer, induced 
to crowd her benefit on the fifth of August; and 
that being over, the troop were seen in full 
march for York, where Wilkinson had ordered 
his new acquisition to be announced as Calista, 
by the name of Francis.” i. 28-9. 

She now, for very becoming reasons, took 
the matronly name of Mrs. ij ordan (Mr. B. 
thinks that even then she was “ protected” 
by Mr. Ford, by whom she. had a family). 
She went the “ North Circuit,” and being 
seen by Smith, of Drury Lane, an engage- 
ment ensued. Up to this time her characters 
were of the tragic caste. On Tuesday, the 
18th October, 1785, the curtain drew up to 
the Country Girl of Mrs. Jordan. Mrs. Inch- 
bald records of her— 

“ That ‘she came to town with no report in 
her favour, to elevate her above a very moderate 
salary (four pounds), or to attract more than a 
very moderate house when she appeared. But 
here moderation stopped. She at once displayed 
such consummate art, with such bewitching na- 
ture—such excellent sense, and such innocent 
simplicity—that her auditors were boundless in 
their plaudits, and so warm in her praises, when 
they left the theatre, that their friends at home 
would not give credit to the extent of their cu- 
logiums.’” i. 69-70. 

And Mr. Boaden says— 

“She retired that night from the theatre, 
happy to the extent of her wishes, and satisfied 
that she would not long be rated on the trea- 
surer’s books at four pounds per week.” i. 73. 

In a short time she found out that her 
Sorte lay in Comedy, although she constantly 
gr Tragedy also. She now had a 

igh salary. She continued to win fame and 
money. Many plays were written for her 
expressly. The “Spoiled Child” has been 
attributed to her own pen. 

In 1791-2 her attendance at the theatre 
was rather irregular. Mr. Boaden says— 

“ But a circumstance had occurred, which 
was now generally known, I mean the declared 
admiration of a Royal Duke for this delightful 
actress, and a wish for her society permanently, 
on such terms as his peculiar situation alone 
permitted. He invaded no man’s absolute 
rights—he did not descend to corrupt or debase. 
Not considering himself entirely a creature of 
the state, he had presumed to avow an affection 





for a woman of the most fascinating description; 
and his yet unsullied Honour was the pledge, 
that the fruits, if any, of such an union, should 
be considered most sacredly as kis—that he took 
the duties of a father along with the natural re- 
lation. We were now in the ferment of the 
French revolution, and it became a crime in the 
eyes of no small part of the public that Mrs. 
Jordan had listened to aprince. In spite of his 
services as a naval officer, and the frank, cordial 
manners, which were not more the characteristics 
of his profession than of his own nature, the 
noble seaman was neither well treated by the 
government, nor did his popularity at all com- 
pensate a very niggardly establishment. Ona 
sudden, writers in the daily papers became most 
anxiously solicitous about Mrs. Jordan’s family ; 
(as if it had not at all times been the ‘ precious 
jewel of her soul’). ‘ What, in the new connexion, 
became of Mrs. Jordan’s family?’ Mr. Ford 
was elevated by some persons into an injured 
and deserted man; they neither knew him nor 
his privity to the advances made by the noble 
suitor. They had never seen him at the wing 
of the theatre, and thrown their eyes, as he must 
have done, to the private boxes. Mrs. Jordan 
was not a woman to hoodwink herself in any of 
her actions—she knew the sanctions of law and 
religion as well as anybody, and their value— 
this implies that she did not view them with 
indifference. And had Mr. Ford, as she pro- 
posed to him, taken that one step farther, which 
the Duke could no¢ take, the treaty with the latter 
would have ended at the moment.” i. 207—9. 


Mr. Boaden is a miserable apologist. 

Until 1809 she continued, with the occa- 
sional family interruptions, (which Mr. B. 
delights in recording,) to perform, in the 
Drury Lane company. 

The latter half of the second volume is 
all that has the slightest interest. Mrs. Jor- 
dan had now married her daughters, the 
Misses Ford, and the public prints were full 
of intimations of quarrels at Bushy. The fol- 
lowing letter refers to this :— 


“ Bushy House, Sunday. 

“ Dear Sir,—I should be very ungrateful in- 
deed, if I could, for a moment, consider as an 
enemy, one from whom I have received very 
decided proofs of kindness and attention. I love 
candour and truth on all occasions, and the 
frankness with which you speak of my profes- 
sional merits, stamps a value on your opinion 
of them ; and which (entre nous) I really believe 
is quite as much as they deserve! but we do 
not feel inclined to quarrel with the world for 
thinking BerTerR of us than we deserve. 

“TI do not know how to thank you for the hu- 
manity with which you seem to enter into my 
feelings ; they are, indeed, very acute: and, did 
you know the three incomparable, and truly 
amiable objects of my anxiety, you would not be 
inclined to withdraw your sympathy. 

“ With regard to the report of my quarrel with 
the Duke, every day of our past and present lives 
must give the lie to it. 
half the husbands and fathers in the world, the 
best of masters, and the most firm and generous 
of friends. I will, in a day or two, avail myself 
of your kind offer, to contradict those odious 
and truly wicked reports. I am so ill that 1 can 
do nothing myself, but must wait for the assist- 
ance of a good and clever friend, who is at pre- 
sent out of the way, and who, (if truth is not 
quite scared out of the world,) will endeavour 
to do away the ill impressions those reports were 
meant to make. In the meantime, accept my 
thanks, and believe me, 

“Yours truly, 
* Dora JORDAN.” 


Shortly after, she accepted engagements in 
the country, and proceeded to Bath. ‘The 
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following letter developes more of the heart 
and mind of the writer, than all Mr. Boaden 
has written on the subject :-— 

« Bath, Sunday, 22 April, 1509. 

Dear Sir,—I1 should be more insensible than 
my heart tells me I am, if I did not experience 
much gratification from your very kind and 
friendly letters—friendly they must be, for, 
though I am ever asking favours of you, I feel 
it impossible that I can ever return them. 

“My professional success through life has, 
indeed, been smost extraordinary; and, conse- 
quently, attended with great emoluments. But 
from my first starting in life, at the early age 
of fourteen, I have always had a large family to 
support. My mother was a duty. But on dro- 
thers and sisters I have lavished more money 
than can be supposed; and more, I am sorry to 
say, than I can well justify to those who have 
a stronger and prior claim on my exertions. 
With regard to myself, (as much depends on 
our ideas of riches,) I have certainly enough ; 
but this is too selfish a consideration, to weigh 
one moment against what 1 consider to be a 
duty. I am quite tired of the profession. I have 
lost those great excitements, vanity and emula- 
tion. The first has been amply gratified; and 
the last I see no occasion for; but still, without 
these, it is a mere money-getting drudgery. 

“ The enthusiasm of the good people here is 
really ridiculous; but it brings ‘grist to the 
mill,’ and I shall, notwithstanding the great 
drawback of unsettled weather, clear, between 
this place and Bristol, from 8002. to 9007. 

“Though I very seldom go out, when from 
home, I was tempted by my dear girl, to go to 
a fashionable library to read the papers; and, 
not being known, was entertained by some ladies 
with a most pathetic description of the parting 
between me and the Duke! My very dress was 
described, and the whole conversation accurately 
repeated! Unfortunately for the party, a lady 
came in, who immediately addressed me by 
name, which threw them into the most ridiculous 
and (I conceive) the most unpleasant embar- 
rassment imaginable. In pity to them, I left 
the place immediately, and flatter myself I did 
not show any disgust or ill-nature ~n the oc- 
casion. 

“ The last favour I asked of you, was not to 
gratify my own vanity, but my dest friends ; who, 
in spite of the world, are, I can with truth assure 
you, as much interested about me, as they were 
seventeen years ago. * 

“ Believe me ever 
“ Your truly obliged, 
“Dora Jonvan. 
“P.S. I fear I have tired you with my scrawl.” 


After the battle of Talavera, wherein one 
of her sons had the honour to serve, she 
thus writes :— 

« Bushy, Thursday, August 17, 1809. 

“T am very vain, but still I have judgment 
enough not to be fond of doing that which I 
know I do very él. Still I feel pleasure in 
writing to you, who so kindly enter into all my 
feelings. You may easily guess what they were 
last Monday night, when I heard the account 
of the battle of 'alavera. Five thousand killed! 
—the Duke at Brighton! I went to bed, but 
not to sleep. 

“The Duke set out at five o’clock on the 
Tuesday, to be the first to relieve me from my 
misery. I am mentally relieved ; but it has torn 
my serves to pieces. I have five boys, and must 
lous forward to a life of constant anxiety and 
suspense. I am at present very ill. Excuse this 
hasty scrawl, and believe me, 

“ Your ever obliged, 
“Dora JorDAN.” 

Of the real ground of separation between 
Mrs. Jordan and the Duke, nothing has ever 
been publicly known; and Mr, Boaden is 
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fortunately not able to gratify curiosity. She 
was acting at Cheltenham when the letter 
communicating his intention of separating 
from her, and desiring her to mect him at 
Maidenhead, was received :— 

“She arrived at the theatre dreadfully weak- 
ened by a succession of fainting fits. She, how- 
ever, struggled on with Nell, until Jobson ar- 
rived at the passage where he has to accuse the 
conjuror of making her laughing drunk. When 
the actress here attempted to laugh, the afflicted 
woman burst into tears. Her Jobson with great 
presence of mind altered ie text and exclaimed 
to her—‘ Why, Nell, the conjuror has not only 
made thee drurk—he has made thee crying 
drunk,’—thus covering her personal distress, 
and carrying her through the scene in cha- 
racter. After the performance, she was put into a 
travelling charict in her stage dress, to keep her 
appointment with the Royal Duke, in a state of 
anguish easily to be conceived. What passed at 
the meeting I would not wish to detail. After 
allowing her due time to recover her spirits, and 
endeavour to do herself justice, by making her 
statement to the Regent—submitting herself 
entirely to his judgment, and finally to the ge- 
nerous nature of the Duke himself, she thus 
writes upon the subject of the separation to her 
confidential friend :— 

“ Bushy, Saturday. 

“My dear Sir,—I received yours and its in- 
closure safe this morning. My mind is begin- 
ning to feel somewhat reconciled to the shock 
and surprise it has lately received; for could 
you or the world believe that we never had, for 
twenty years, the semblance of a QUARREL. But 
this is so well known in our domestic circle, that 
the astonishment is the greater! Money, 
money, my good friend, or the want of it, has, I 
am convinced, made uiM, at this moment, the 
most wretched of MEN; but having done wrong, 
he does not like to retract. But with all his 
excellent qualities, his domestic virtues, his love 
for his lovely children, what must he not at this 
moment suffer! His distresses should have been 
relieved before ; but this is entre nous. 

* All his letters are full of the most unqualified 
praise of my conduct; and it is the most heartfelt 
blessing to know that, to the best of my power, I 
have endeavoured to deserve it. I have received 
the greatest kindness and attention from the 
R—t, and every branch of the Royal Family, 
who, in the most unreserved terms, deplore this 
melancholy business. ‘The whole correspondence 
is before the R t, and I am proud to add, that 
my past and present conduct has secured me a 
friend, who declares he never will forsake me. 
* My forbearance,’ he says, ‘is beyond what he 
could have imagined!’ But what will not a 
woman do, who is firmly and sincerely attached? 
Had he left me to starve, I never would have 
uttered a word to his disadvantage. I inclose 
you two other letters; and in a day or two you 
shall see more, the rest being in the hands of the 
R t. And now, my dear friend, do not hear 
the D. of C. unfairly abused. He has done wrong, 
and he is suffering for it. But as far as he has 
left it in his own power, he is doing everything 
KIND and NOBLE, even to the distressing u1M- 
sELF. I thank you sincerely for the friendly 
caution at the end of your letter, though I trust 
there will be no occasion for it; but it waskind 
and friendly, and as such I shall ever esteem it. 

“ Tremain, dear Sir, 
“ Yours sincercly, 
“Dora Jordan.” 

After this separation, Mrs. Jordan re- 
turned to the stage for a short time. She 
now—how, has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained—became involved in great pecuniary 

ditticulties. There is no doubt the direct 
cause was certain bills and bonds given to 
assist one of her sons-in-law ; but the amount 











was not great, (says Mr. Boaden,) when 
we consider her long and prosperous pro- 
fessional engagements; and the fortune 
promised to her daughters was not paid, 
although we must presume she had the 
means of paying when promised. But the 
mystery is not cleared up even by the “ au- 
thentic statement” of these volumes—a state- 
ment vague, and unsatisfactory. Her em- 
barrassment, however, is certain—she was 
obliged to quit England—resided, under 
another name, first at Boulogne, ‘then at 
Versailles, and finally at St. Cloud, where 
she died. All here ismystery! In the latter 
end of June, a letter was received, written 
by Mrs. Jordan’s companion to one of her 
daughters, informing her that “after a few 
days’ illness, that lady had died at St. Cloud” 
—and her death was announced in the 
papers. Three days after, a second letter 
from the same writer was received, stating 
that “she had been deceived by Mrs. Jordan’s 
appearance, that she was alive, but very ill.” 
Preparations were making for her daughter 
to go to her, when a third letter arrived, 
stating that she was really dead. 

“There was a notion,’ says Mr. Boaden, 
“that, so far from her being dead, Mrs. Jordan 
had been met by various persons in London, and 
I MYSELF was very strongly impressed with a 
notion that | had seen her. The dear lady was 
not an every-day sort of woman. Not that there 
were not persons who resemble her; for some 
such I knew, who had more than a slight resem- 
blance in features, and who, to enhance their 
own attractions, copied her smile, and a peculiar 
action of the mouth, which was full of effect, and 
pointed an ironical sentence. But there is a 
physiognomy so minute, if we will observe, as 
to decide the almost indifferent actions of the 
human character. She was near-sighted, and 
wore a glass attached to a gold chain about her 
neck; her manner of using this to assist her 
sight was extremely peculiar. I was taking a 
very usual walk before dinner, and I stopped at 
a bookseller’s window on the left side of Picca- 
dilly, to look at an embellishment to some new 
publication that struck my eye. On a sudden 
a lady stood by my side, who had stopt with a 
similar impulse: to my conviction it was Mrs. 
Jordan. As she did not speak, but dropt a long 
white veil immediately over her face, I con- 
cluded that she did not wish to be recognised, 
and therefore, however I should have wished an 
explanation of what so surprised me, I yielded 
to her pleasure upon the occasion, grounded, I 
had no doubt, upon sufficient reason. 

“When I returned to my own house, at dinner 
time, I mentioned the circumstance at table, and 
the way in which it struck me is still remem- 
bered in the family. I used, on the occasion, the 
strong language of Macbeth, ‘ If I stand here, I 
saw her.’ It was but very recently I heard, for 
the first time, that one of her daughters, Mrs. 
Alsop, had, to her entire conviction, met her 
mother in the Strand, after the report of her 
death ; that the reality, or the fancy, threw her 
into fits at the time; and that to her own death, 
she believed that she had not been deceived. 
With ker, indeed, it was deemed a vision, a 
spectral appearance at noon-day, which I need 
not say was not my impression in the rencontre 
with myself.” ii, 335—5. 

All here, we repeat, is mystery !—but it 
is Mr. Boaden’s version of the story; and 
we have no doubia plain tale would unriddle 
the whole in a moment: every line con- 
vinces us more and mere that these volumes 
were intended as a burnt-offering—they are 

a vile, miserable compilation; and, except 
the latter half of the second volume, which 





no man of any decent feeling would have 
chosen to publish just now, are not worth 
more than waste paper. 





Antediluvian Sketches, and other Poems. B 
Richard Howitt. fc. 8%°. London, 1830, 
Seeley & Sons. 

Tue Howitts, Mary and William—doubly linked 
to each other, by the hymeneal bonds, and a 
happy congeniality of pure poetical taste—are 
favourites with us. They rank among the few 
who write much and write well. The volume 
before us, from the - of their brother, is 
pleasantly free from all pretension—the beset- 
ting evil of the times. The poet seems to have 
written it without thinking of what his compeers 
call the “ curse of criticism.” Thence, perhaps, 
his verses are natural and graceful, flowing 
freely from the deep fountain of his feelings. 

Mr. Richard Howitt has a fine taste for na- 
ture in all her simplicity. “There is,” said 
Shelley, “an eloquence in the tongueless wind, 
and a melody in the flowing brooks, and the 
rustling of the reeds beside them, which, by their 
inconceivable relation to something within the 
soul, awaken the spirits to dance in breathless 
rapture, and bring tears of mysterious tender- 
ness to the eyes, like the enthusiasm of patriotic 
success, or the voice of one beloved singing to 
you alone!” Nature must be studied, like a 
book, if we would paint her bright and beautiful 
as she is. Mountain and valley, the plain, the 
waste, the wooded upland, the roaring cataract, 
the half-voiced whe. wy the mighty ocean, the 
gorgeous splendour of the heavens, must be to 
us ‘fas the old familiar faces” which Charles 
Lamb (in auld lang syne) so sweetly sang of. 
The poet must be deep read in all the mysteries 
of nature. ‘The rhymester of the drawing-room 
—the admired of album-possessed maidens— 
elaborates a fancy portrait, while the poet dashes 
off a life-breathing picture, which, when beheld, 
is instantly and delightedly recognized. 

All the Howitts have this keen perception of 
the beauties of the natural world. They all write 
affectionately and unaffectedly. When their 
song takes a saddened tone—for the happiest 
hearts must sometimes indulge in the “luxury 
of woe”—its sadness is not morbid: their me- 
lancholy is not put on like a mask: they have 
always avoided the exaggerated feeling which 
disfigures too much of the poetry of the day. 

The ‘ Antediluvian Sketches” do not form 
the best portion of the volume. The sublime 
truths and splendid allegories of Holy Writ 
stand on a high pedestal, beyond the reach of the 
poet. They are poetry. But the miscellaneous 
poems are delicate and elegant ;—sometimes 
sunny-tinted with the rays of mirth, but often 
clothed in the calm beauty of softened and sub- 
dued feeling. How very exquisite is the follow- 
ing Song!— 

Thou art lovelier than the coming 
Of the fairest flowers of spring, 

When the wild bee wanders humming, 
Like a blessed fairy thing : 

Thou art lovelier than the breaking 
Of orient crimsoned morn, 

When the gentlest winds are shaking 
The dew-drops from the thorn. 

I have seen the wild flowers springing, 
In wood, and field, and glen, 

Where a thousand birds were singing, 
And my thoughts were of thee then: 

For there ’s nothing gladsome round me, 
Or beautiful to see, 

Since thy beauty’s spel] has bound me, 
But is eloquent of thee. 

There is some fine language in the next little 
poem. In the graceful flow of its expression 
we are reminded of the beauty of some of 
Moore’s Melodies: — 

Go forth in the eve, when the light has grown tender, 

When the sun has gone gloriously dow: : to the sea, 


When from clouds and from mountains is © aning the 
splendour, 
the shadows steal fast over woodland and lea. 
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Away, in the twilight, ye lovers! away 
For the time and your hearts will have softness the 





same, 
And the sounds which are heard in the hush of the day, 
Will awaken emotions no language may name. 
Away—ye are blessed! go forth in the dews— 
Through the gloom of old groves wander on with 
delight, 
And your joy to the flowers shall lend delicate hues, 
Ere they shroud from your view in the shadows of 
night. 
And if, as the twilight still deepens to sadness— 
Asadness o’er bosoms so blessed should steal ; 
0, more dear than the daylight that cometh with 
gladness, 
From the depth of your joy be the sadness you feel. 
Thus waters, which sparkle and foam in their lightness, 
Flow on to a depth where they rest, and are sad ; — 
There, winning in strength, what they want of their 


brightness— : 
So be yours the full hearts of the pensively glad. 


The stanzas “To a Marten” have much of the 
dignity and elegance of Mrs. Hemans ;—and in 
“The Truant”’—*“ The Sexton’s Mare’—“ The 
Careless Sleeper”—and the “ Village Tyrant’s 
Funeral”—we see a good deal of the simple 
truth of Wordsworth’s Lyricals. é 

The concentration of thought which the 
Sonnet requires is a severe but necessary school- 
ing for the imagination. Mr. Howitt is very 
felicitous in those he has given. What a picture 
is this !— 

The Slave. 
He was a chieftain in his native land, 

A fearless hunter with the bow and spear: 
Unwearied did he track the desert sand, 

The lion slew he with a jovial cheer. 

And now he toils beneath the summer sun 

A thousand leagues from where his foot was free ; 
A thousand leagues from where his children run, 

Who bore his bow, or clomb to share his knee. 
Through the sad day he toils, but through the night 

In blessed dreams he treads his native wild,— 
Gazes on her who was his life, his light, 

And in his transport clasps each loved child. 

The day must dawn—the day that bears him back 
A thousand leagues—to place him on the rack ! 

Here we conclude. We have been so pleased 
with the beauty of these compositions, that we 
have not looked for faults. The concluding 
paragraph of the preface informs us, that “ The 
Count and Princess, a story from Boccaccio, 
will, with other stories in verse, make its ap- 
pearance hereafter.” We trust the “ hereafter” 
may be hurried on. Good poetry is worth 
having. 





Les Mauvais Gargons. Par P. L. Jacob. 2 vols. 
Demengeot et Goodman, Editeurs. Bruxelles, 
1830. 

Tuts, though a foreign work, is especially de- 

serving a place in an English review, for it is 

the result of English literature. ‘The author 
of these two volumes also writes himself Au- 
teur des Deux Fous, et desSoirées de Walter 

Scott,” and they afford fresh proof of the 

universal diffusion and deep admiration of 

the works of our illustrious romancier. Any 
one well acquainted with his novels (and 
who is unacquainted?) may trace in most 
chapters of “Les Mauvais Gargons” the 
effects of his genius. His works have evi- 
dently been read and re-read, till intense 
admiration has given something of the same 
kind of handling. The plot is a melange of 
episodes—mainly intended to introduce a 
variety of sketches of old Parisian history at 
once, as the preface says, so picturesque and 
so unknown. The author is very modest, 
and notwithstanding the activity of his re- 
searches, and the German patience (la pa- 
tience toute allemande) that he has employed 
in studying the authors of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, he expresses himself conscious of many 
errors. The worst charge against the best of 
these historical romances is, that, however an- 
tique the phraseology may be, the sentiments 





are always modern ; the heroes and heroines 
ave dressed up shadows; the clothes are of 
an ancient date, the characters of to-day. But 
“ Les Mauvais Garcons” is highly dramatic, 
melo-dramatie we should say,—and refers to 
those unhappy, brilliant, stirring times, when 
Francis the First was in captivity, and when 
his empire, overwhelmed by the effects of his 
Milanese wars, was abandoned to the tender 
mercies of an avaricious chancellor, a re- 
vengeful regent, Italian soldiery who had 
permission to live upon the people, and 
masked brigands, known in history under 
the name of * Les Mauvais Garcons.” 

These formidable personages lived in a 
warlike manner (comme gensde guerre,) armed 
and ready to fight on the least signal, and 
the slightest excuse. They were armed with 
anquebuss, dagger, and cutlass, and their cry 
of battle and pillage was—“ Vive Bourgogne ! 
A.sac! A sac!” Nothing was more difficult 
than to surprise them; and they were dreaded 
by all who had anything to lose. They 
prowled about Paris in the day-time, and 
generally retired with their booty at night 
toa wood near Bourget. The novel to which 
they have given their name, opens with an 
affray among the university students: a 
litter is overturned—a lady faints ;—then 
follows a rescue, a fright, and a falling in 
love—materials enough to set out with. 
Ludder, the hero, is a handsome—the word 
will drop from the end of the pen—vagabond 
—he is a foundling, brought up by a tribe 
of wandering Bohemians; but for some mo- 
tive, not very clearly defined, he leaves them, 
arid comes to Paris to finish his education 
as a student in the university, and to fall in 
love with the daughter of his host, Maitre 
Oudard Mercer. The opening scenes remind 
us exceedingly of the opening chapters in 
the “Fortunes of Nigel,”—the students of 
Paris, in aptitude of fight, answering to the 
apprentices of London. The lady of the 
litter, the Countess de Laborne, falls in love 
with the blue-eyed, dark eye-lashed, tall, 
haughty, fierce, pensive Ludder; the love 
in “ Les Mauvais Gargons” is exceedingly 
barbaric; and the peace is exceedingly war- 
like, We have assignations, tournaments, 
law-pleadings—but fighting is mixed up with 
all.» M. Jacob is too well read in. old Chro- 
nicles, to give us an inviting description of 
the days of chivalry. 

Perhaps one of the most touching parts in 
the work, is the prison-scene, between the 
old Bohemian and his daughter, and Ludder, 
his adopted son. The two first are con- 
demned to be bviled on the morrow as sor- 
cerers, and Ludder goes to bid them farewell ; 
his guide is the executioner, bearing the 
faggots intended for the occasion ; but of his 
guide’s profession, the young man is igno- 
rant. Jehan Dulac is not represented as a 
savage delighting in his vocation; he has 
pity and tears in him; and this (1 such a 
functionary) unusual style of character adds 
exceedingly to the interest, and deepens our 
sympathy, when we afterwards find poor 
Jehan Dulacinvolved in a tragic catastrophe. 
We translate a portion of this scene. 

“©The prison!’ cried Ludder, ‘the prison | 
and it is there then that the unhappy ones are 
left to groan and complain!’ 

“¢Poor and guilty as they are, they are also 
as you say, Sir, in great suffering. It will be 
even better for them to be burned to-morrow than 


live on in the state to which they are reduced ; " 





pity brings water in my eyes whenever I think 
of them. Truly one must have the heart of a 
monk to torment two such creatures—an old 
man, so old, that he could not have lived much 
longer, and a girl so young and pretty, that to 
= her to death is verily a sin not to be forgiven. 

wonder nature has denied our lords the power 
of being ashamed. Poor child! but at least, Sir, 
I have got her good bread—bread of Chailly, 
instead of her black prison pittance; but the 
maiden would fain starve herself to leave all for 
her father. Ah! if it be possible, save such a 
gentle creature from death ; you will gain more 
indulgences from the saints in Paradise than by 
babbling Paters and Aves by the day; and by 
so doing you would render good service to poor 
Jehan Dulac.’ 


“ As he said these words, he passed his hand | 


over weeping eyes, threw down the load from 
his shoulders, and arranged the wood on the 
square. They were before the abbey walls, at 
the foot of a small pile of masonry, surmounted 
by a large wooden cupola turning upon a pivot, 
in which place it was customary to expose con- 
victs to the public gaze. Jehan Dulac made a 
sign to his companion, and they entered together 
the abbey enclosure. * * # 

“ In 1525 the exterior of the abbey differed 
little from that it wore in the last century; if 
some changes had taken place, and some build- 
ings been extended, these alterations merely 
affected the interior. Then, as afterwards, there 
were strong ramparts and pinnacles, intersected 
at equal distances by loop-holes, towers, dee 
moats, originally hollowed to defend the walls 
from the Norman invasion ; besides drawbridges 
at every gate; barbicans, and soldiers each with 
an arquebuss on his shoulder, walking upon the 
bastions; everything wearing the aspect of war 
in the midst of a holy monastery, the abode of 
men of peace and religion. Ludder’s guide, 
whilst the drawbridge boards creaked under his 
feet, would have made various remarks on the 
abbey arms sculptured on two large shields of 
stone, and forming the key of the arch; the 
three golden lilies painted on an azure field, 
denoting the royal foundation of the pales 
and the three silver besants on a black groun 
that were the arms of St. Germain ; but Ludder, 
solely occupied by the misfortunes of the pri- 
soners, did not pay any attention. 

“The nearer he apprcached their abode, he 
felt his heart leap to his throat, or throb as if it 
would burst from his bosom. He soon arrived 
at the first court opposite a wooden building 
backing the rampart, of which the upper part 
served the abbey guard for barracks. The lower 
part was destined to receive the victims of 
monkish justice. It was the prison, entered by 
a door so low and narrow, that it was necessary 
to stoop in order to clear it. 

“ « Hold here,’ said Jehan Dulac, ‘ this is the 


gaol, and Master Nicholas, my worthy comrade, ‘ 


will receive your honour at the gate of his ] 

like a king on the frontiers of his kingdom. My 
office now is to turn my heels, and go and see 
what is become of my faggots at the fuot of the 
blessed pillory—nevertheless, do not forget, 
noble sir, that I have a wife and four little chil- 
dren who look to me every day for their peck- 
ing; so cross my hand with the teston the old 
Bohemian promised me for my salary; it will 
comfort me and do you no damage.’ 


“ Ludder could not gainsay thjs request, ahd ” 


taking from his sleeve an old porcupine crown, 
‘ Take this,’ said he, ‘ thou art a brave fellow— 
and if I had Paris in coin, I would satisfy thy 
longings with good will, for having carried com- 
fort to thy two wretched prisoners. Adieu, good 
soul! may God prosper Sis piece of money to 
thee. :d send happiness to us both,’ 

| 30 be it, bauer Aged will pry for ‘you 
wi i my strength, may St, Alipandin 
ever guard you from my keeping.’> 
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“ Ludder did not understand these last words: 
but he followed the gaoler into the prison, and 
the heavy door shut upon him like the stone of 
asepulchre. Suddenly he saw at his feet the 
yawning mouth of a large trap-door, and the 
damp cold air that issued from this open gulf 
struck icily on his forehead. 

“¢Take hold of me, master,’ said the gaoler, 
if you would not plaster the walls with your 
brains. The place is black as Satan’s den, and 
the ladder is steep. By rule and order I am 
forbidden to take you down with a light, so re- 
sign yourself to me and follow.’ Ludder shiver- 
ed—but, by the help of his hands, descended, 
not without horror. The most pitchy darkness 
surrounded him, and he did not stop till upwards 
of thirty feet below the level of the earth. Then 
the sneering and squeaking voice of the gaoler 
disturbed the echoes of the vault by croaking in 
his ear—‘ In truth, and by the flour of sulphur, 
Master Jehan Dulac is a good devil—the best 
curer of the king’s evil, and of swelled throats 
that I know.’ 

«* ‘ How—what do you mean?’ cried Ludder. 
‘What I say, Sir—pure truth—don’t you know 
the song— 

For hanging and quartering; 

Impaling and slaughtering ; 

For burning, bruising, and braying ; 

Boiling, broiling, and flaying; 

For dislocating and tearing ; 

Dismembering and shearing ; 

Unrivalled our headsman stands— 

The saints keep us out of his hands.’ 
And the echoes of the cavern repeated anew 
the chilling words of the gaoler. ‘Once more— 
of whom speak you?’ exclaimed Ludder, as the 
gaoler, who now began to whistle, searched for 
the right key amongst his numerous bunch. 

“*¢ Parbleu! why of Jehan Dulac, your con- 
ductor ;—yes, truly, he is our master executioner 
—is that news to you? faith, you have to learn 
to catch flies in milk. Well, here are the pri- 
soners—enter, and be short.’ The gaoler gave 
his companion a brutal push forward, and closed 
upon him the narrow iron door of the cell. 

“ When the sound had ceased, Ludder found 
himself alone in the middle of the prison, tor- 
tured by the reflection that he had grasped in 
amity the very hand destined to light the fire 
that would consume his benefactors!—that he 
had helped to carry, perhaps, the identical wood, 
the flame of which was to consume a father and 
a sister! The horrid thought was not to be 
borne. * * # 

“ However, the grinding of the bolts, and the 
sound of footsteps, had informed the captives 
that some one was in their cell. Who could it 
be, who visited those whom the world cast off as 
impure scum! Who could it be, thus come to 
bury himself in that black gulf, every corner of 
which was inhabited by death! It must be a 
friend, for the executioner’s time was not ar- 
rived. At the same instant that Ludder ad- 
vanced, stretching forth his arms towards the 
prisoners, he heard a plaintive cry, followed by 
aclinking of iron. It was Lea, the poor child 
of the Bohemian, striving to throw herself 
on the neck of her brother, forgetful of the 
weight of her chains. Bruised in the attempt, 
by rebounding against the heavy rings that 
fastened her to the wall, she had fallen on her 
pallet of straw. ‘ Houadi, my brother,’ cried 
she, lifting herself up with pain, ‘ Houadi, my 
brother, do I embrace you once more!’ she 
stretched herself to the extent of her chain, and 
a to her cheek the burning cheek of 

udder. He replied to this mournful endear- 
ment only by tears; he then seated himself on 
the damp bench beside her, and perceived that 
her naked feet were immersed in water that 
sprung up in the middle of the cell. If the least 
ray of light could then have fallen on the face 
of Lea, Ludder would have seen her fine but 
faded eyes insensibly lighting up under their 





black lashes, her pale and emaciated cheeks 
clothing themselves once more in smiles and 
blushes, and all her limbs, stiffened and bruised 
by suffering, thrilled with new life by this 
unhoped-for beam of happiness. One might 
have thought that a mother had just recovered 
a lost child, as she embraced him with convul- 
sive tenderness, calling him by the fondest 
names afforded by her language, and pressing 
with her cold lips those features that the dark- 
ness would not permit her to see. After some 
moments of silence, only interrupted by the sobs 
of Lea, the old Bohemian spoke: ‘ You come 
too late, Houadi,’ said he, pressing the young 
man’s hand with earnestness; ‘the sun is far 
from us—nor warms with his rays the hoary 
head of old Monghaise. I thought that irgrati- 
tude—that virtue with the aspect of woman and 
the heart of stone—had glided into thy bosom 
like a serpent—I find that as yet it is not wholly 
petrified by lying and forgetfulness; for thou 
best come, for the last time, to bless me with thy 

-ar and loved discourse.’ 

“« For the last time! my father,’ cried Ludder, 
pressing the old man to his heart, ‘oh! do not 
think so—for it cannot be.’ 

“¢ Prisons and monks,’ replied the Bohemian, 
are no more accustomed to loose their prey 
than jackals and leopards; there is no need to 
smell sulphur to find out that they prepare 
cauldrons and firewood—and to-morrow, Hou- 
adi, at the latest, these men of scarlet and satin 
will see us walk half naked to the pillory. It 
will be a grand sight, in sooth! great crowds 
and troops, gentles and lords—and I hope that 
Houadi will not be wanting.’ Enough! enough! 
you stab my heart exclaimed the young man, 
wringing his hands—your reproaches torture 
me more than the executioner could. Alas! I 
see it all now! It is I who have killed you—my 
idleness and ungrateful flight brought you to 
this country.’ 

“© Thou sayest right,’ replied the old man ; I 
wished to regain the heart of my son, that no- 
thing but folly had misled; and in place of his 
embraces I have found these chains. The rash 
hand of my son Azan has also caused my 
trouble; the rancorous vengeance of a young 
coxcomb, from whom he took a purse and hat, 
has thrown us into this prison, where my punish- 
ment has already commenced.’ * * * 

“ «Evil be upon me!’ cried Ludder, bathing 
the hands and chains of Monghaise with tears, 
‘ my father despises and rejects me! Evil be 
upon me! Have I then the mien and face of a 
traitor! but I swear by your death, by your ve- 
nerated bones, that, if I cannot arrive in time to 
deliver you, I will have vengeance for this per- 
fidy and injustice. Believe me—believe one who 
never forfeited his word.’ 

“Well, my son, I recognize thee now—it 
pleases me to think that thy words are neither 
vain nor false: but the hour is past—I hear the 
gaoler approach for thee—go then, and leave us.’ 

“¢T depart,’ said Ludder, pressing the old 
man’s hands, ‘ I depart to seek your pardon— 
the Prior will receive my petition, and grant 
justice.’ 

“ « Honadi,’ cried the trembling Lea, ‘ if we 
are never more to see you, will you not embrace 
me before quitting us for ever?’ Ludder sprang 
towards her—their faces met, and their tears 
mingled. 

“The gaoler entered with his light; the 
grating of locks and keys had sufficiently an- 
nounced his presence. Muttering some gross 
speech, he pulled Ludder away from Lea, and 
the young Bohemian, as if separated at once 
from life, fell with her face to the ground. 

“ * Houadi!’ called Monghaise, with a strong 
voice, ‘ I have yet one request to make.’ 

“ ¢ What is it?’ replied Ludder, stopping at 
the threshold of the door, 

“ * On the day of execution, place thyself at 





the foot of the scaffold—I would distinguish thee 
from amidst the crowd.’ ” 

We have said that “Les Mauvais Gar- 
cons” must chiefly be considered as a series 
of episodes, intended to illustrate the cos- 
tume and manners of old Paris; in fact, it 
is difficult to decipher anything like a con- 
nected tale. After the prison-scene, Ludder, 
in his efforts to effect the deliverance of his 
friends, has several rencontres, in various 
parts, all giving scope for vivid descriptions. 
He repairs to Madame Laborne, to solicit 
her influence on behalf of the poor Bohe~- 
szians. She considers them as mere Pagans 
—endeavours to persuade him to let them 
boil in peace—avows her love; which Ludder 
affects to return, and then presses so hard 
for the exertion of her influence, that she 
gives him a ring to show the Prior of St. 
Germains. This scene is admirably wrought 
up: Ludder’s equivocation, energy, wretch- 
edness, momentary forgetfulness of his 
friends, and final flight from the Countess, 
are highly dramatic. The next scene opens 
at the = ow of execution ; Monghaise and 
Jehan Dulac converse, as if little more than 
usual were the matter. The former is hardy, 
and collected ; Jehan Dulac mingles his de- 
scriptions of what they will suffer with ex- 
pressions of good will—strongly reminding 
one of the Irish hangman, who turned off 
an unfortunate felon, exclaiming, ‘* Long life 
to your honour!” Lea looks around only for 
Ludder: brought up with him as a sister, 
she has not loved him asa brother; she for- 
gets the horrors of the cauldron before her, 
in desiring to hear from his lips the hoped- 
for confession, that her love is returned. 

Tumults take place among the various 
guards, and students—the execution is hast- 
ened, and the prisoners perish. Ludder is 
repulsed by the archers, with whom another 
affray commences. “ Les Mauvais Garcons” 
then give their formidable whistle—use their 
concealed arms—that which appeared in the 
beginning a mere squabble, becomesa general 
riot, and, led on by Ludder, they precipitate 
themselves on the pillory, where Jehan Dulac 
and some of the soldiery have ensconced 
themselves. The following is the cata- 
strophe :— 

“ Arrived at the place of execution, what a 
spectacle offered itself to the eyes of Ludder! a 
heap of ashes—an overturned cauldron—two 
disfigured dead bodies, smoking on the smoul- 
dering wood! Ludder seized a lighted brand. 
‘ Behold,’ cried he, ‘ what shali do justice! be- 
hold what will avenge me! Do ycu see the false 
soldiers pressing to the sides of the executioner ? 
—To death with them all—they shall burn like 
the poor Bohemians they killed.’ 

“¢ Yes,’ groaned the hoarse voice of the mob, 
‘Death! Death!’ 

“*No more pillory! no more archers! no 
more executioners !’ 

“*Helas! Helas!’ cried an old man, tearing 
his hair, and from the top of the pillory stretch- 
ing forth his arms to the people, in a suppli- 
cating manner, ‘ Take mercy on me, my friends 
—is there any one of you that Jehan Dulac has 
injured! Have pity on a poor old man! If you 
kill me, who will take care of my wife and little 
ones ?” 

“Tt is true Jehan Dulac is a good execu- 
tioner! he never kept the condemned in misery 
—lI have known him give alms, and say his 
prayers like a Christian.’—‘ Even so, neighbour, 
and 1 have heard that he confesses, and even 
communicates. The thing is true, gossip. He 
bought only this morning a new book of prayers 
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from my neighbour Master SimonVastre, in New 
Notre Dame Street, at the sign, you know, of St. 
John the Evangelist. Ah! mercy for poor Jehan 
Dulac !’—‘ 4 sac! &@ sac! These mauvais gar- 
gons, will they give him quarter, think ye? Ah, 
neighbour! let us get home as fast as we can, 
and leave these brigands to themselves.’ 

“Master Ludder!’ again cried Dulac;— 
‘good young man, is it you would put me so 
cruelly to death? By the soul of the old Bohe- 
mian—to whom I conducted you yesterday— 
mercy: will you show it me ?’ 

“*No,’ replied Ludder, in a sombre voice ; 
‘listen: there is no more place in my heart for 
pity—die with the rest—and may this flame 
drink up every drop of your blood !’ 

“ And he threw the brand right upon the 
wooden fences of the pillory, that quickly kindled 
into a flame, amidst the cries of the multitude. 
At the same moment the rubbish and fire-wood 
communicated the fire to the partition walls of 
the building. The flame and smoke clinging 
round the planks of oak and fir, mounted slowly 
towards the victims like fiery serpents. Nothing 
was heard but cries, and groans, and agony, 
responded to by the laughter and hootings of 
the populace. Some of the wretched victims 
precipitated themselves from the top of the pil- 
lory, and their brains, scattered to a distance, 
fell on faces that joy rendered demoniacal. 
Others, arguing with themselves amidst a choice 
of horrors, preferred to this bold suicide a death 
encompassed with agonies, but at least a few 
moments farther off. Suddenly the cries and 
groans ceased, and the whole building of the 
pillory, shivering at its base, felllike a thunder- 
bolt in the midst of a cloud of ashes!” 

Ludder’s career is very varied, in order to 
give occasion to various scenes. He appears 
at a court féte, given by the Chancellor Du- 
~ and paid for out of the public money. 

ere, in robes and jewels amply described, 
figure Marguerite de Valois (sister of 
Francis I.), Clement Marot, the poet, who 
makes verses on the various ladies present, 
disguised as divinities. Rabelais is intro- 
duced, addressing the assembly in a dozen 
different languages. Ludder hovers about 
the circles in a domino, for the purpose of 
challenging the young Count Laborne (son 
of Madame de L.), in revenge for certain 
insults offered to Jacqueline, the real mistress 
of his heart. ‘They fight—the Count falls— 
Ludder absconds—and, as usual to heroes 
who get themselves into scrapes, and are got 
out by others, some fellow students take 
measures for his safety. Prior to leaving 
Paris, he goes into a church at daybreak, 
overwhelmed with horror and fear. There 
he sees Jacqueline, and encounters a funeral 
—both suggest some very good hero and 
heroine-like dialogue—till, by the watchful 
care of their friends, hero and heroine are 
separated. Ludder is then made free of the 
Worshipful Company of Mauvais Gargons ; 
some scenes are described, both in hostel and 
greenwood, strongly resembling the Alsatian 
ones in the “ Fortunes of Nigel,” except that 
the licence is blended with more romance. 
The remainder of the novel turns upon the 
exploits of these gentlemen: Ludder, as one 
of them, has, of course, a right to their ser- 
vices in his private affairs. We cannot speak 
of the catastrophe, for there are at least six : 
hangings, burnings, feastings, murderings, 
and marauding,—none of which end in 
marrying: all are told with ferocious in- 
souciance ; and the iniquities of the licensed 
soldiery and authorities nearly match the 
reckless cruelties of the brigand. 





The most interesting portion of the whole 
work, is the conclusion. Jacqueline is con- 
fined in the castle of Dugny, belonging to 
Madame de Laborne; there Ludder goes 
disguised, to solicit for her safety. The Prior 
Guguernand—a kind of Bois Guilbert cha- 
racter—passionately attached to the Coun- 
tess, who hates him, and fears him because 
he knows that she practised on her husband’s 
life. This Prior discovers Ludder by the 
instinct of jealousy, and is on the point of 
dispatching him, when the terrible whistle 
is heard. The everlasting mauvais garcons 
appear—the castle is besieged, and set on 
fire—the Prior and the Countess are shut 
up in a turret, and finally agree to die—the 
powder-magazine is under their turret— 
Guguernand sets it on fire, and the whole 
edifice comes down in thunder, burying them 
and their crimes in its ruins! Ludder gives 
Jacqueline in charge of his supposed brother, 
Azan, the son of the old Bohemian. He 
leads her away, and, after some struggle 
with himself, throws her into a river. He 
is a finely-conceived character, ferocious in 
his virtues. Considering Jacqueline the 
cause of Ludder’s desertion of his old Bo- 
hemian life, and remotely of his father’s 
and sister’s death, he conceives it a good 
deed to remove temptation out of his bro- 
ther’s way. He has no idea of constancy—he 
is a savage in love, yet in friendship a hero. 
The grief of Ludder may be conceived ; 
—but constrained to admit that Azan has 
lost all for Aim, he promises to abjure France 
and cities, and be again a wanderer of the 
wilds. Jacqueline is, however, discovered 
to be yet alive, having been picked up near 
a convent—cured of love by the-double ordeal 
of fire and watcr, she recovers, and takes the 
veil. Ludder and Azan proceed to a ren- 
dezvous on the borders of Spain, where Pi- 
zarro receives them amongst his adventurers 
about to sail on their well-known expedition. 
Whilst waiting there, he discovers, by means 
of an old monk, his real birth—that he was the 
son of Madame de Laborne, exposed in in- 
fancy, and found and nursed by Monghaise. 

* ¢ Well then, Sir Count, since I must now 
call you so,’ said Azan, ‘ vou will now leave us 
miserable bandits for the fetes and tournaments 
of the King of France ?’ 

“ Ludder made no reply, but, heaving a deep 
sigh, cast a glance of despair on his rude com- 
panions, who, not daring to interrupt him, re- 
mained silent at the extremity of the cabin. 

* © As for me,’ continued the Bohemian, ‘the 
last of my family and my tribe—for there is no 
need to remind you thet all the Bohemians died 
fur you—I am going to wear out a miserable 
existence under another sky, without a brother 
to understand the language of my heart—with- 
out a friend to close my eyes. Adieu! M. le 
Comte, adieu !’ 

“ And the son of Monghaise turned aside his 
head, to hide two large tears that sparkled under 
his black eyelashes. 

“Azan! Azan, my brother!’ interrupted 
Ludder, ‘ understand how I value the wealth 
and honours of a perverted world.’ 

“Saying these words, he held the letter over 
the lamp that lighted the cabin. The flame rose 
towards the frail object presented to it, and, 
throwing up a sudden flame, destroyed in an 
instant the letter of Madame de Laborne. 

“So perish from my memory,’ murmured 
Ludder, in a sullen voice, ‘all memory of this 
luxurious and corrupted earth, where crime and 
treason walk in silk and gold—where sombre 
hypocrisy is the sole virtue--where happiness 





does not exist. Man, wicked and deceitful, 
seems to me at this moment but an enemy. 
With his sword and dagger, Houadi knows how 
to find for himself a country, if he should find it 
but in the grave. Let us separate no more, my 
brother.’” 

The foregoing is but a meagre analysis of 
these two small brilliant, bustling ay 
They are so totally different from French 
writing in general, that sometimes one might 
fancy them translated out of English, into 
which they might be rendered with great 
effect, though certainly with some trouble, 
for the language, in many parts, is of the 
period in which the plot is laid. But for the 
overwhelming interest of politics, which, as 
with “clouted shoon,” treads down the 
flowers of literature, this work could not have 
failed of success in France. Le Revue En- 
cyclopédique speaks favourably of the volumes; 
but, as attached to the classique school, it can 
hardly be expected to do justice to those 
brigands in intellectuals—the romantiques. 





Science without a Head. London, 1830. Ridgway. 


ScIENCE in all its branches has and ever will 
be attended by dissension and dispute; it is no 
more than the discovery of truth concealed by 
difficulties, the removal of which produces the 
results we have named, and often baffles the 
attempts of its most experienced followers. Fair 
discussion is essential to its growth—an inter- 
change of opinions on matters of science among 
its followers, may be compared to the work of 
labourers in a mine. By their operations new 
branches are discovered, explored to their ter- 
mination, and thus fresh acquisitions are made to 
the general stock. But, no sooner does discussion 
degenerate into heated dispute, than its virtue is 
gone. Like the mine, which, steadily preserving 
its original lode, heaps riches into the lap of its 
owner; when this is lost, it becomes comparatively 
of little value. There are disputes, however, 
which, being purely ofa scientific kind, contribute 
to the advancement of science, by calling new 
advocates into the field, and exercising the re- 
sources of all. Of this nature were the disputes 
of the celebrated Bernoullis on the properties of 
Curves, and those in which the friends of Newton 
and Leibnitz supported the claims of their re- 
spective countrymen to the discovery of analysis, 
or the method of Fluxions—a dispute in which 
the savans of all Europe were divided. These 
were followed up by a spirited interchange of 
— problems, and here science was bene- 


The author of “ Reform in Science,” or, 
“Science without a Head,” or, “The Royal 
Society Dissected,” or, “ A Public Expostula- 
tion,” for, among all these quaint titles we are at 
a loss to select the right, presents himself in an- 
other character. His real object appears to have 
been that of obtaining the election of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex to the vacant 
chair of the Roval Society; another was to lay 
before his readi rs the necessity that exists for 
reform in the Us—acil of that Society,—for the 
Society is represented by its President and 
Council. Few there are who do not consider 
such a measure necessary; but, as might be sup- 
posed, the opinions on the method of effecting 
SO momentous a step are much at variance with 
each other. The author asserts, that it may be 
done without a renewal of the charter. ‘This 
must depend on the extent to which it is carried; 
and if it is to reach that which he proposes, we 
anticipate, on good authority, that he will be 
mistaken. 

Our limits prevent us from going along with 
him so minutely as we coutbetth, kas we must 


touch on a few principal points. Amongst 
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several wrong statements, and errors in names, 
his book contains some useful information, and 
ingenious suggestions. Setting aside his un- 
courteous behaviour towards the “ C :arterly 


Review,” we cannot but agree with thy ‘super- 
annuated good old dame,” (for so he — pleased 
to designate that work), as well as Mr. |) bbage, 


that science has not met with that res wd in 
England which it has on the Continent. We 
will not recur to a long list of names, but take 
him on the terms of his own admission. What 
are the “ gew-gaw distinctions” accompanied 
with salaries, that foreigners have received from 
their respective sovereigns, but rewards for 
their labours in science? Whether they be ill 
or well bestowed, the desire to promote science 
is not only evinced, but practised. And it is 
but fair to infer that its followers have found a 
merited reward. As to the rewarding of chro- 
nometer-makers in this country, that time has 
long since gone by, and the system pursued of 
late years cannot be considered as any other 
than that best calculated to secure for the use 
of His Majesty’s Navy the best work which the 
country can produce. The valuable inventions 
of Arnold, Earnshaw, and others, have not been 
followed up by any further discoveries to call 
for reward. 

It is somewhat cheering to find that Mr. 
Babbage is wrong in his assertion that science 
is on the decline amongst us. Assuredly we do 
not live in the midst of a war of abstruse pro- 
blems, and we are quite willing to believe that 
“we have more jobbers in science than ever 
existed before.” We shall be glad to find that 
our anonymous author is not among this un- 
worthy number, by his future labours to advance 
it. It would involve us in too much detail to 
go into the question of the system of education 
pursued at our Universities, or the improvement 
of the Nautical Almanac by the Astronomical 
Society. Certain it is that the former has ex- 
isted from the time of Newton, and we hope to 
learn that science cnough has been found in the 
latter to effect the important object entrusted to 
its care. 

We now come to the separation of members 
from the Royal Society, for the purpose of form- 
ing the various “ Subordinate Societies’”’ which 
are in existence: for, like a badly governed 
state, its rebellious subjects have emigrated, and 
collected themselves into separate groups, each 
around a leader, where every one could follow 
his favourite subject with assiduity, and free 
from interruption. As the various sciences 
which are patronized by these societies, ad- 
vanced with the course of time, it was natural to 
expect this, unless arrangements had previously 
been made to facilitate their particular cultiva- 
tion. This was not done; and our readers 
need not be referred to the published memoirs 
of some of the societies, for proof that those 
sciences have not suffered by the change. 

But let us hasten to the real subject before 
us, which is, “ the present real state of the Royal 
Society of London for improving natural know- 
ledge;’’ and it is here, as the author ventures to 
claim some credit for originality, we are quite 
willing to award it to him. In many points (at 
p- 31,) he has correctly accounted for the present 
pitiable condition of the Royal Society. Inter- 
nal dissensions, partialities, and absurdities, have 
had their full share in the work; but, have not 
these been pointed out by its real friends, and 
been unheeded by its professed supporters ? 
and it would have been but honest in him to 
have alhided to this in the notice he has taken, 
both of Mr. Babbage’s book, and Sir James 
South’s charges. Although he may be wrong 
in some points, he has certainly placed before 
us a fair statement of the construction of the 
Royal Society, and cleared away the mist through 
which we thought we saw much of what he has 
now clearly set before use And here, if we are 





to believe our author, we come to no trifling 
source of the numerous evils which have been 
exposed. It is simply that of determining the 
fate of scientific communications to the society, 
by a Council not competent to decide on their 
merits ; and it is remarkable that such a system 
should have so long existed. Why was it not 
remedied, after the proofs it had given of its in- 
efficiency in the refusal of papers communicating 
the various important discoveries in astronomy? 
But we know that the case is not so bad as it is 
made to appear. That opinions of papers sent 
to the society have been obtained out of doors 
by members of the council, who have acknow- 
ledged themselves unable to decide on them, 
and that on their fate being put to the ballot, 
other members of the council have refused to 
give an “aye” or “nay,” because they could 
not conscientiously do either. We must pass 
over this,—the subject of the award of ime- 
dals—of the delivery of the lectures—and the 
expenses of the society,—and say a word or two 
on the reform proposed by the author. 

As to the benefit which would be derived by 
the society, from its president being a prince or 
a philosopher, that must now be decided by the 
course of time. But we are of opinion, that if 
reform takes place in the Council to the extent 
it ought, and that neither favour nor partiality 
be allowed to influence the course of justice in 
its future proceedings, that dissension will dis- 
appear, and the former character of the society 
be restored. The present system of admission 
to the society, and the large list of its members, 
are naturally subjects of complaint; and the 
author has shown us very clearly how the 
honour of the initials F.R.S. has been abused. 
Was not this pointed out long ago? Does not 
Mr. Babbage tell us of a certain committee that 
was formed, for the express purpose of correcting 
the evils which had grown up—of its report— 
its warning voice—and how that report, and 
warning were treated? And was it not recom- 
mended by this committee, that the number of 
the Fellows of the Royal Society should be 
limited to 300; and, in order to reduce it to this 
number, that a list of candidates should be 
kept, aud that one for every five deaths that oc- 
curred should be elected? Means were em- 
ployed to render the labours of this committee 
of no avail, by a proposal of adjournment at the 
time for their consideration, which .was erro- 
neously held to be imperative ; and the members 
of it, disgusted at finding their efforts useless, for 
the most part refused to take office in the society. 
Had their advice been attended to, all the pains 
and trouble of the several writers on this subject 
would have been spared, and the honour of the 
society not have sunk to its present low ebb. 

It seems to be generally allowed, that the 
number of members belonging to the Royal 
Society is too great. Now, in our humble 
opinion, nothing could have been better judged, 
than the plan of this committee, for reducing 
that number. The admission of one member, 
for every five that died, selected from a list of 
candidates, not according to long standing, but 
by the claim of merit established by their 
scientific attainment, would interfere with no 
one already a member of the society ; and whilst 
it secured the admission only of those worthy 
of the honour, would not only reduce the num- 
ber, but tend to enhance the dignity which 
ought to belong to the title of F.R.S. But this 
is not the only good effect by which it would be 
attended. The list of the members is now made 
alphabetically, and a chronological list would 
hereatter show the names of those members 
who had been admitted by the new law, and who 
we might be certain, were really worthy of the 
honour conferred on them. This would require 
a new charter, but the wholesome effect such a 
law would produce is evidci:t. 

The reform proposed *y the author in the 





treatment of communications by a committee of 
the best informed of its members on the sub- 
jects proposed, similar to the method adopted 
by the Institute of France, is decidedly good ; and, 
as he says, an author would feel himself safe 
in their hands, by. knowing that his discovery, 
whatever it might be, was submitted to men 
competent to decide on its merits. The picture 
drawn in p. 81 and 82, on the present mode of 
reading payers communicated to the society, is 
no less ludicrous than true, as must be known to 
most of its members. Aud thus the sapient 
body of F.R.S.s, who it would be natural 
te suppose are listening to a recital of the 
discoveries of one of their companions at their 
only public meetings, tacitly, or sonorously, 
proclaim the justness of their fallen name. An 
active discussion by competent persons on the 
subject of the papers selected for reading at 
these meetings might have the effect of remov- 
ing this evil, where temperance and research 
were combined. It has been already adopted 
with success by the Geological Society; but 
a great part of the papers read at the meet~ 
ings of the Royal Society, from their nature, 
would not admit of this. But those subjects 
that admitted of it, if the subject itself did not 
possess sufficient merit, the spirited debate 
which might arise on it would perhaps awaken 
and keep alive the interest of the listeners. 

We must now lay aside “ the expostulation.” 
Science is not now without a head: nor without 
one which can not only carry reform into its 
sanctuary, but nourish and protect its growth. 
That in so unequal a contest for the honour of 
representing it in England, Mr. Herschel has 
been defeated, can be no loss to him. On the 
contrary, under all circumstances, when we see 
him reluctantly come forward in compliance 
with the wishes of some of the first talent in the 
country, in opposition to royalty itself, and look 
at the small majority which has decided against 
him, we rather think he will fec] equally honoured, 
as if he had been successful. But it was not the 
Duke of Sussex that was opposed: His Royal 
Highness is well known as the real patron of 
art, and the tried friend of all benevolent insti- 
tutions, and will no doubt, not only do much 
good in the society's council, but regain for it its 
ancient honour. But as science was “ without a 
head,” its real friends seemed apprehensive 
that the deficiency might be made up by a long 
tortuous tail of courtiers. 


The Humourist. By W. H. Harrison. London, 
1831. Ackermann. 


WE have been so cour<eous to all the Annuals, 
that we deferred the notice of this, until our 
opinion had been justified by the judgment of 
others. ‘There is a broad rich vein of humour 
in some few of Rowlandson’s designs, but as a 
whole, the plates are very poor, and the letter- 
press is bad past all endurance. We fear Mr. 
Harrison will find himself in what he calls “ the 
most awkward of all nautical dilemmas, namely, 
without a sale.” If we say no more, it is in 
kindness. 








The New Comic Annual. London, 1831. Hurst 

Chance & Co. 

We should rejoice if we had no worse to say of 
the New Comic—but, as in truth, we are not 
lawyers, we find ourselves in + very delicate 
position between truth and the law of libel. 
Not long since we read an announcement at one 
of the minors, that Mr. and Miss Kemble were 
engaged for a few nights, to play Romeo and 
Juliet, and we have no doubt it was true—true to 
the letter—but it seemed to us false in spirit and 
intention, and put forward specially to deceive. 
Silly people might have called this a fraud, but 
we know there are fine and delicate distinctions 


both in language and morals; and by some 
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paagen or philosophers it might be called 
onest. We therefore offered no opinion, and 
shall not on the present occasion, but state a 
few facts, and leave the reader to his own choice 
of words to characterize the proceeding. It is 
known at least to some ten thousand purchasers 
of the “Comic Annual” for 1830, that it was 
wholly written, and the designs were wholly 
sketched by Mr. Hood; it is known, indeed, to 
every one that has ever opened the volume, 
for there is no other man could have produced 
any work at all resembling it—this work was 
published by Hurst & Cha..ce. Now, Hurst & 
Chance are said to be highly respectable book- 
sellers, and therefore we only regret they are 
not a little more particular in the wording of 
their advertisements, for certainly the following, 
which has gone its round of the papers, might 
have deceived some innocent people into a 
purchase :— 
THE NEW COMIC ANNUAL. 

Published by Hurst, Chance & Co., of whom may be had 
Hoop’s “ Waims anp OppirT1Es,” 2nd edit. 
Innocent people might have supposed that this 
volume was called the New Comic Annual, to 
distinguish it from the “Comic Annual” of last 
year; and, from the juxtaposition of “Comic 
Annual” and Hood’s “ Whims and Oddities,” 
both published by Hurst & Chance, might sup- 
pose that it was “ Hood’s Comic Annual.’’ No 
such thing. Mr. Hood, early in the year, had, 
we believe, some little difference with Messrs. 
Hurst & Chance, and determined that his next 
volume should come out under the nursing care 
of Mr. Tilt, of Fleet Street. This advertisement, 
and names, and juxtaposition, are all mere 
accidents—curious coincidences; but sv it is; 
and, under circumstances, we decline openiag the 
volume, lest we should be laughed at after all, 
for going to see Mr. and Miss Kemble in Ro- 

meo and Juliet at ove of the Minors. 


A History of the Revolutions in France. 2 vols. 
Vol. I., the Affairs of France from 1787 to 1802. 
By John Bell, Esq. London. Westley. 

Tuis is a well-timed work, and will, we have 
no doubt, be a successful one. No man can 
judge of the late revolution in France, either in 
its causes or consequences, without a general 
knowledge of the preceding revolution, and the 
progress of public opinion that lias been conse- 
quent upon it. Mr. Bell’s work affects to be 
nothing but a well condeused narrative—but 
such a narrative must have great interest, and 
especially at the present moment. 


A Synopsis of Roman Antiquities, or, a Compre- 
hensive Account of the City, Religion, Politics, 
and Customs of the Ancient Romans; with a 
Catechetical Appendix. By John Langtree. 
2d Edit. Dublin, 1830. Curry & Co. 


A work of this sort was much wanted. Adam's 
volume is too large .ad learned for a school- 
book; and the present abridgment seems well 
and carefully done. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS, ayn THE MAN OF 
SORROW. 

Our able contemporary, The Scots Times, has 
just discovered that the story of ‘ Merton,’ form- 
ing six hundred out of the thousand pages of 
“ Sayings and Doings,” published by Colburn 
six years ago, was originally printed and pub- 
lished in 1808 under the title of “ The Man of 
Sorrow,” by Alfred Allendale. The names, it 
appears, are changed, as in the instance of 
“Separation” —but the works are said to be es- 
sentially the same; and we are perfectly willing 
to take our friend’s word that they are so. He 
thus continues: “ We shall see whether Mr. 
Jerdan finds himself at liberty to detect the im- 
postor here, but betwixt him and his enter- 
prizing rival of The Athenzum, we do hope that 


@ just exposure will be made of Mr. Alfred 





Allendale.” Now, so far as The Athenzum is 
concerned, we refer our friend to what we said 
on “ Separation” and “ Self-Indulgence”’ :— 

“So far as the public are concerned, the facts 
amount to this—twenty years ago, the authoress 
of “ Separation” wrote a novel, which did not 
succeed. With a very natural partiality for her 
early literary offspring, she was of opinion that 
there was the germ of good in it, and did what 
has been done a hundred times before, re-wrote it 
—brushed up the old characters—introduced 
new ones—threw narrative into dialogue—po- 
lished the language—and produced a work more 
worthy, she thought, of her present fame, and 
likely to succeed with the public. This might 
have been stated in the preface—it was not; the 
same thing has been done often enough, and 
without such acknowledgment. But, seriously, 
how does it concern the public? The question 
with us was, and is—what is the result ?—is the 
book good or bad?” 

What then does this new discovery amount to, 
but evidence of the truth of what we then stated? 
and if it were necessary, we could heretofore 
have proved it by a chronological list, from the 
publication of Hume’s Essays to the present 
moment. The real fraud on the public, for who 
only we are interested, in the case of “ Separa- 
tion,” was in the preliminary puff inserted in 
Colburn’s own Magazine, the New Monthly, and 
extracted into the daily papers and circulated by 
paid paragraphs all over the kingdom, “ an- 
nouncing that the peculiar interest imparted to 
“ Separation,” is to be traced to a “ certain case” 
in the “ great world’? which took place a few 
years ago, and which was more industriously 
than successfully “ attempted to be concealed.” 
This vile, vicious pandering to the worst pas- 
sions of weak people, by paragraphs thus 
proved to be false, was the real offence. Of 
course we maintain our judgment: our contem- 
porary may differ from us, but if he will refer 
to our paper of the 30th of October, he will 
perceive that we are consistent. We are however 
as curious as others to see the indignant editor 
of the Literary Gazette tomahawk Mr. Theodore 
Hook; he brandished his puny weapon very 
valorously in the face of the authoress of “ Sepa- 
ration:” he then stigmatized the thing in good 
round-set phrase—called it “a prostitution of 
name, rank, and character,” “a roguery””— 
though the work had been published anony- 
mously, he dragged the authoress by name and 
title before the public. Now, we will venture 
an opinion, and this day’s paper will testify 
against us if we err: either the subject is not 
touched upon in the Literary Gazette, or is 
hinted at and deferred—certainly that if hinted 
at, we shall have no offender more intelligibly 
named than the “ author of Sayings and Doings,” 
or “ Mr. Allendale.” 

We are anxious tcc, to see how he will cha- 
racterize the pretty litthke manceuvring — the 
changing the title of ‘ Donna Aminta de Bruxeda,’ 
and republishing it as an original article, in the 
Literary Gazetie itself—mentioned by Mr. Watts 
in his letter in this day’s paper, to which we 
refer our readers. 





PAMPHLETEER 





The Result of the Change of Administration ; or, 
What the New Ministry has to look to. Long- 
man & Co. 

Tue title of this pamphlet is somewhat decep- 
tive. We do not learn from it what have been, 
orwhat are likely to be, the results of the late 
change in the administration; but we are 
favoured with an enumeration of some of the 
more important topics that are likely to be 
brought before Parliament during the Session, 
and with the author’s opinions on the important 
tendency of each of these measures, 





The author lays it down, thatthe Duke of Wel- 
lington’s administration was not overthrown by 
the pamphlet entitled, “The result of the General 
Election.” We are not disposed to dissent from 
this statement, but the “real causes,” as unfold- 
ed here, of the military premier’s overthrow, are 
more likely to create difference of opinion. “The 
late administration owed its fall to an impression 
generally prevalent, that those who composed it 
were not sufficiently sensible of the prevailing 
distress—increased by the declaration ofits chief 
on the first day of the session; and because, in 
the first measure which they brought forward in 
the new parliament, they did not have(!) due 
regard to the rise which has taken place in the 
value of money. This fact, and its operation, 
may be succinctly stated thus: With the excep- 
tion of gold and silver (the supply of which was 
diminished by the destruction of the American 
mines in 1810), the annual supply of all com- 
modities has increased prodigiously, while the 
annual supply of gold and silver has decreased 
greatly.” 

As the “fact” here specified—a rise in the 
value of gold and silver of late years—is re- 
peatedly assumed by the author of this pamphlet, 
we may take the opportunity of stating, that 
he is in error on the subject; and that, though 
the American mines have been for some time 
comparatively unproductive, the annual influx 
into Europe of the precious metals has never 
been lessened. The sources whence our supplies 
have been derived, are very clearly indicated in 
Mr. Tooke’s valuable work on High and Low 
Prices; and there too, it is shown that the defi- 
ciency in the produce of the mines has had not 
the slightest influence on the “ value” of the 
mass of gold and silver in circulation. The 
error or misstatement of our author on this 
point, is borrowed, we suspect, from a recent 
number of the Quarterly Review. 

After some observations on the Civil List and 
the Regency bill, which, by the way, the author 
deems unnecessary, he proceeds to consider the 
question of the Corn Laws. He enlarges with 
very considerable power and effect on the im- 
policy of these enactments, as well as of the Poor 
Laws, administered as they at present are. He 
then proceeds to urge a variety of reasons why 
the Bank Charter and the East India Charter 
should not be renewed, and why Parliamentary 
Reform should be conceded without delay. The 
arguments on these points, we believe, to be 
sound—but as they are not, in any respect, new, 
we need not furnish an abstract of them. 

We do not know who the author is ; but were 
we to hazard a conjecture on the subject, we 
should—from the circumstances of his anxiety 
to have it conceded, that gold and silver are 
more valuable now than before the depreciation 
of our currency, consequent on the excessive 
issues of inconvertible paper—set him down as 
a country banker. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 





SONNET. 
Wuen kindred sensibilities gaze o’er 
The silent features of each other’s face, 
*Till they can trust expression’s bound no more, 
But turn away, methinks ’tis sweet to trace 
The inward feeling struggling to efface 
What’s writ on tearful eye and redden’d 
cheek ;— 
Blush after blush to paleness giving place ; 
And then the broken, deep-drawn sighs, that 
speak 
The pleasure-sadness that’s within—such meek, 
Warm, vermeil flush._gs of thy heav’n-lit soul 
I’ve gazed upon, ’till I have gazed too much, 
And rashly loosed my heart from its control ; 
But yet, though vain, my magic soul is such, 
’*T will only yield to Death’s dissolving — 


e 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Sin,—As you do not belong to the Literary 
Gazette coterie of critics, you will perhaps 
afford me an opportunity of exposing the 
system adopted by that publication towards 
those who neglect to pay the requisite degree 
of homage to the presiding genius of its 
columns. 

A few weeks ago the Editor of the Gazette 
imputed to Mrs. Watts, or the contributors 
to her “ New Year's Gift,” “something like 
the curious manceuvring of the author of 
‘ Separation,’ dishonesty to her publishers,” 
&c., on the ground that two little poems, 

ublished in her work for the ensuing year, 
had first appeared in other Annuals; and 
that one of es engravings had been copied 
from the American “Token.” My present ob- 
ject is less to complain of the invidious spirit 
in which these imputations were hazarded, 
than to deprecate the misrepresentation of 
the following letter, addressed to him in 
reply : 

Dear Sir, — In the notice of the “New 
Year’s Gift,” which appeared in the Literary 
Gazette of last Saturday, a charge is preferred 
against either the editor or her contributors, of 
dishonest manceuvring,” on the alleged ground 
that two papers published in that work first 
appeared in other Annuals. In reply to this 
ps sang I beg to state, that the “Godmammia’s 
Letter” was sent by Miss Jewsbury to my own 
child more than twelve months ago. Its simut- 
taneous (not first) appearance in the “ Juvenile 
Forget Mc Not,” must have been the result 
of mistake or inadvertence—certainly not of 
“ dishonest ing.’ With respect to Mrs. 
Howitt’s poem of “Olden Time,” it is not true 
that it has appeared in the “Christmas Box ” 
or any other work. The ‘Soldier's Widow’ was 
not copied from an American Annual, but from 
a well known foreign print by Scheffer. 

It seems rather singular, that the “ critical 
necessity”’ which obliged the writer of the notice 
of the “ New Year’s Gift” to remark with so 
mach asperity on the want of originality of one 

late aniong nine, did not also induce him (or 

ér) to make the same observation, when re- 
viewing another juvenile work, in which three 
plates out of twelve appear for a second time ! 

I have looked into the later numbers of the 
Literary Gazette, but I see no notice of my 
plates, save of the unfortunate one above alluded 
to. 1 am, Dear Sir, 

Yours, truly, 
Z. M. Watts. 


The writer of this letter might also have 
referred to the “ Amulet,” (noticed in the 
pe paper with the “ New Year's Gift,”) 
which, though it contains three engravings 
ublished for the second time, did not bring 
Sees any critical indignation upon the head 
of its worthy editor. The following is the 
candid notice elicited from the Literary Ga- 
zette by Mrs, Watts’s remarks: 

In answer to Mrs. Watts, we have only to 
say, that we are not guilty of the mistakes she 
charges us with having committed. The print 
and of the “ Soldier’s Widow,” published 
in, this year’s “New Year’s Gift,” did both 
appear in the “Token” (Goodrich, Boston, U.S.) 
for 1828. * * With regard to the “ Godmamma’s 
Letter,” except a slight alteration in epithets, 
which seem tO-imply revision, it is identically 
the same in page 28 of the “Juvenile Forget 
Me on 8 and page 142 of the “ New Year's 
Gift.” It is not easy to bear in mind precisely 
the wultitude of small pieces which appear in 
such publications.——-We have no object but to 








preserve the public from repetitions as novel- 
ties; and may have been mistaken, as Mrs. Howitt 
assures us we are, in supposing we had previously 
read her “ Olden Time.” 

Those who will compare this rejoinder 
with the letter extracted above, may form a 
pretty correct notion of the critic’s impar- 
tiality. It is worthy of observation, that, 
amid the multitude of periodical publications 
which have noticed the “ New Year's Gift,” 
the Literary Gazette stands alone in its at- 
tempt to depreciate the book and insult the 
editor! 

The review of the “Talisman” in the 
Gazette of Saturday last, is characterized by 
the same spirit of malevolence. It is not 
true that its contents, or even one-fourth 
of its contents, are derived from “ popular 
magazines, the Literary Gazette, and a vo- 
lume or so of favourite authors ;” although 
the work is avowedly a compilation, no more 
obnoxious to fair criticism, than hundreds 
of volumes of a similar class which have 
been lauded in the Literary Gazette. To 
show how much more honest Mrs. Watts 
has been than her critic, it is fair to men- 
tion, that the beautiful story of “ Donna 
Aminta de Buxéda,”’ referred, in the “ Talis- 
man,” to the obscure volume in which it 
originally appeared in 1809, was published 
in the Literary Gazette as an original article ; 
although it occupied from ten to a dozen 
columns of that journal. It is true, that to 
avoid detection, the title was changed, but this 
was the only alteration. But to say nothing 
of numerous unavowed reprints of the same 
description, the editor of the Literary Ga- 
zette, the “Juvenile Library,” and the 
“National Portrait Gallery,” should pause 
before he accuses ladies* of “ literary pi- 
racy,” “wretched robbery,” and “ subsisting 
on the labours of others;” for there is no 
one, possessing the feelings and“tourtesy of 
a gentleman, but must revolt at such charges, 
especially whensthey are known to be as 
false in fact, as the language in which they 
are conveyed is coarse and insulting. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedignt Servant, 
Avaric A, Warts. 





BAD NEWS FROM KENT. 


Says Colburn to Tegg, 
In subscribing last Gleig, 
“These nightly stack-burnings my Subaltern 
rouse.” 
Standing by, whispers Hook, 
**’T would have bettered your book, 
“Tfinstead of the stacks, they bad burned the 
Stackhouse.’ t 





* Vide the notice of Miss Mitford’s “ Stories of 
American Life,” and that of the “ Talisman” in the 
last Gazette. A proper estimate of the motives of the 
Editor of the Literary Gazette can scarcely be formed, 
without a reference to the Prefaces of these publica- 
tions. The following extract, from a series of similar 
acknowledgments in the preface to the Talisman, is 
sarang answer to the charge of injustice to the 
author ;— 

“‘In avowing her obligations to the ‘ Indicator,’ by 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, the editor cannot but express her 
regret that this very delightful series of papers is not 
reprinted in a form calculated to ensure the popularity 


apply, with scarcely less truth, to many of the interest- 
ing sketches of society which lie buried in the Album.” 
This’ is what the critic calls injustice to authors. 
t Ms. Colts seme ies ben bege the princi 
scene of the stack : the work 
luded to, is a recent se trae Mine a 
which considerable use has beep of the ponderous 





ST, LAWRENCE SURVEY. . 
Ir isnot generally known, that the magnetic 
variation in the River St. Lawrence is very 
erroneously stated in our charts, This ¢ircum- 
stance, added to the great inace of the 
charts themselves, and the severity of the climate, 
has been the cause of the numerous shipwrecks 
which have occurred there. That the variation 
is wrongly given, may be easily accounted for, 
by having been handed down from the original 
observations of Major Holland about 60 years 
ago; faithfully preserved by his follower Des 
Barres ; and as rigorously maintained by modern 
chart-makers. Unfortunately, as Columbus first 
found out, magnetic variation, as its name im- 
plies, is of a fiekle nature, and quietly follows its 
own secret and ‘mysterious laws. Since Major 
Holland’s survey, it has undergone a change 
of about half a point, and at Quebec is now 
13}°, at Bic Island 173°, at Cape Chat 21°, at 
the Bay of Seven Islands 23§°, and at the west 
point of Anticosti 24° westerly. The sudden 
and rapid change in it also between Quebec and 
Anticosti, in a distance of 350 miles, is another 
source of mischief to our traders, who, heedless 
of its importance, are mostly unacquainted with 
its extent. When overtaken by bad weather 
and they lose sight of the land, a wrong course 
is in consequence adopted, which proves fatal 
to their ships. There is no chart of the River 
St. Lawrence that can be of real service to its 
navigation, and in consequence, the annual loss 
of property is great, and not unfrequently that 
of lives also. ‘To remedy this evil, which was 
daily gaining importance, Commander W. H. 
Bayfield, R.N. was directed by his present Ma- 
jesty, when Lord High Admiral, to make a care- 
ful survey of this river, which should answer all 
the purposes of navigation out its ex- 
tensive reefs and channels. This survey has 
since then been proceeding, and a plan of the 
harbour of Quebec made by Commander Bay- 
field has been published. His charts of 
river are looked for with much anxiety by the 
provincial government of Quebec, who are only 
waiting for their appearance to pass a law for 
regulating the examination of pilots for the 
river, touching their necessary qualification, 
The erection of three new lighthouses in diffe- 
rent parts of the river has been already ordered, 
at the suggestion of Commander Bayfield, which 
will materially contribute to the safety of its na- 
vigation. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

A meeting took place on Tuesday, according 
to the charter, for the election of President. 
The rooms were excessively crowded. Mr, 
Davies Gilbert took the chair at eleven, and 
delivered the annual address. He chen read 


the order for the election of officers. His Royal” 


Highness the Duke of Sussex was elected Pre- 
sident, 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY, 

Tuesday, November 23.— Earl Stanhope, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. Humphrey Gibbs, 
the Secretary, announced the receipt of many 
donations since the last meeting. 

Letters were read from Dr, Nees von Essen- 
beck, and Professor Jacquin, expressive of the 
high estimation 1u which they held the society, 
and the interest they took in its prosperity: 
also from David J.ockheart, Esq., of St. Ann’s, 
containing observations on a species of pepper, 
a strong sializogue, and on the emetic and 
cathartic properties of the bark of the Cautaria 
Speciosa, From Dr. W. Hamilton, of Plymouth, 


‘wating, upon the authority of Mr. Macfadyn, 
an able botanist and practitioner in Jamaica, | 
ts way nr tag eet age pens oat 
Calotropes Gigantia, dil " with” musilage, 
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would prove an useful application in cases of 
chronic ophthalmia; that Mr. Macfadyn had 
employed it beneficially in ulceration of the 
palate and fauces, and recommends its trial in 
cases of aphthe in children. Some interesting 
particulars relative to the use of the leaves of 
the walnut-tree, for rapidly dispersing the milk, 
when weaning infants, was communicated from 
P. J. Brown, Esq. 

Dr. Sigmond, the foreign Secretary, read a 
communication from W. Boyer, Esq., and a 
paper descriptive of the plants from which the 
seeds presented by Sir James M‘Grigor were 
gathered. 

Notice was given, that the Professor of Che- 
mistry would at the next, or the following meet- 
ing, give a detailed account of the mode in 
which Salicine is procured from the bark of the 
Salix Helix, Populus Tremula, &c. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

THERE was a remarkably full attendance this 
evening, it having been announced that Cholera 
would be the subject of debate. 

The ravages this disease has lately made in 
Russia, renders the question highly interesting, 
not only to the medical profession, but to the 
public generally. Dr. Stewart read a paper on 
the disease. ‘The debate was animated, but we 
regret to report that no new or important fact 
was elicited, or any valuable practical informa- 
tion offered. Repeated references were made 

the theories of the most popular writers on 
the complaint,—and especially to the Madras 
and Bengal medical reports: the discrepancy 
in their opinions and modes of treatment were 
much lamented. The complaint was generally 
thought, by those who joined in the discussion, 
to be endemic, and not contagious; the inhala- 
tion of marsh miasm, or other malaria, was con- 
sidered the inimediate cause of the disease. 
There is still a wide field for investigation, and 
we trust sincerely, that long before Ingland be 
visited with this pestilence, some more powerful 
agent to arrest its progress will be discovered, 
than the faculty are at present in possession of. 

Dr. Sigmond, next Saturday, will read a paper 
on the Pathology of Fever. 


ARTISTS AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE. 

On Wednesday last, we had again the pleasure 
of attending the monthly meeting of this most 
interesting society, at the Freemason’s ‘Tavern. 
The works of art exhibited were neither less 
numerous or valuable than at former mectings. 
Amongst those which charmed us most, were 
Mr. Knight’s picture ofa Village Ale-house in- 
terior “ Auld Lang Syne,” for, both in colouring 
and composition, it merits the greatest praise. 
Many thanks we would give to Mr. Frederick 
Nash, who favoured the meeting by a sight of 
his Jabours during a recent tour in France— 
those from Tours, Angers, and Nantes, were 
delightful. Mr. J. W. Wright exhibited a clever 
drawing in water-colours, of a scene from the 
Bride of Lammermoor: it was ably composed, 
and the subject told equally well—we have 
seldom seen a drawing in water-colours more to 
our taste. From Witherington, the New As- 
sociate Academician, a village scene with pasto- 
ral figures. Here again we had the pleasure of 
sceing Bonington’s picture of the “ Italian Am- 
bassador’s Interview with Henry III. of France,” 
the royal zoologist being seated in his study sur- 
rounded by parrots and monkeys. 

Mr. Alfred Clint brought a volume of his 
clever studies from nature. We were much 
struck with two heads in ivory of Lords Lynd- 
hurst and Brougham, by, as we understood, a 
journeyman carver of umbrella-handles—but 
executed with a skill and resemblance truly won- 
derful. We could not but think what such 
skill, if properly directed and patronized, might 
produce. Mr. Behnes Burlowe’s bust of Sir 


Ww. Gude, ry Styles, had many ad- 
mirers; nor less Roubiliac’s terra cotta of Old 
Jonathan Tyers of Vauxhall memory. 


Clint’s medallion in wax of the late President of 
the Royal Academy— but if we were to mention 
all that delighted us, we should far exceed the 
limits we can a!!ow. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WLEK. 
Geographical gee ---» Nine, P.M. 
Medical Society . - Eight, p.m. 
Phrenological Society .... 7 Bight, P.M. 
Horticultural Society ....One, p.m. 
4innean Society . . Eight, v.a. 








Monpay, { 


Turspay, { Li 









Wepnesp. Society of Arts............3 past7, P.M. 
in Royal Society ........+++.4 past 8, P.M. 
Tuur spars Society of Antiquaries. ooo. Bight, P.M. 


Fripay, Astronomical Socicty......Eight, p.m. 
Sarunpay, Westminster Medical Soc... Eight, p.m. 





KING’S COLLEGE. 

Amoncst other valuable donations, which 
have been made to King's College, we learn, that 
Sir Heury Halford has just presented an excel- 
lent cabinet of Materia Medica, which he had 
collected fur his own private use. 

One of the most recent appointments made 
by the council, is that of James Rennie, Esq., 
A.M., (the popular author of “Insect Archi- 
tecture,’ “Insect Transformations,’ &c.) to 
the chair of Natural History. We have also 
heard, that the gentleman selected for the re- 
sponsible situation of head master of the school 
attached to that establishment, is a divine, well 
known to the learned world by his classical 
taste and literary acquirements. 





PINE ARTS 
The English School ; a Series of the most approved 
Productions in Painting and Sculpture, exccuted 
by British Artists. (1 sngraved i in outline upon 
steel.) Nos. 2to6. London. Tilt. 
Or the first two numbers of this work we spoke 
in terms of high eulogy: we see no reason to 
retract our opinion. In the present numbers 
the best is that from Nollekens’ ‘ Monument of 
Mrs. Howard,’ at Corby Church, It is really 
one of the most faithful representations we have 
lately seen. Those who have admired the monu- 
ment itself will be struck with this. Stothard’s 
‘Pilgrimage to Canterbury’ is another proof of 
the extreme care displayed in these outlines, The 
expression of the faces—some of them not larger 
in size than the head of a pin—is wonderfully 
preserved. All is clear—there is no confusion, 
It is a most faithful transcript—in a miracu- 


‘The drowned Fisherman,’ from Westall, is 
also worth spending some minutes over, The 
original is pathetic and most true to nature, 
and this reduced copy has preserved the spirit 
eof the scene. Burnett’s ‘John Anderson my 
Jo’ is cleverly done, with the exception of a 
little deprivation of that all-engrossing happi- 
ness of aspect which the original has given the 
old man. The child’s face is most life-like. 
»The ‘ Tam O’shanter’ of Cooper is very spirited. 
Indeed, all the plates are uncommonly well 
executed. There can be little doubt of the 
success of the work, for it combines clegance 
with cheapness: expensive articles are not 
always the best. 

MVulict. Painted by Miss Fanny Corboux. En- 
graved by W. Say. London, Ackermann. 


* What, if this mixture do no work at all, 
Must |, perforce, be married to the Count ? 
No, no! this shall forbid it.” 
(Laying down a dagger.) 
Tue above lines will spare us a world of de- 
scription, 
couch, gazing on the fatal phial in one hand, 





while the other grasps the dagger. The face 


Let us | 
also make honourable mention of Mr. Scipio | 


and bust are well drawn, and the attitude is 


| 
easy, but the length of the figure is beyond the 


delicate proportion of female beauty. This may 
be the fault of the arrangement of the drapery, 
which is inelegantly or awkwardly man aged. The 


main point, however »—the expression of the face, 


lously small compass—of an admirable work. | 


seems to have been happily hit off. There is 
that mournful earnestness which we fancy as 
part and parcel of her countenance at such a 
moment. There is a natural expression in the 
fixed look, that pleases us, The plate is dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Queen, 


We are well pleased to know, that under the 
patronage of Her Majesty, and at the request 
of the President and Members of the Royal 
Academy, we may shortly hope for the publica- 
tion of fac-simile engravings of the “Acts of 
Mercy” by the late Mr. Flaxman. The publi- 
cation was suggested by Sir Thos. Lewrence, 
who offered to superintend the work,—an oftice 
now undertaken by Mr. Howard. These de- 
signs were made immediately after Mr. Flax- 
man’sreturn from Italy, and have been considered 
by competent judges as among his finest works. 





THEATRICALS 





DRURY-LANE. 

On Monday Miss Huddart appeared as Lady 
Constance. We should be glad to be justified 
in amending our verdict of last week, so as to 
give this lady hopes of permanently retaining 
the line of characters with which she has com- 
menced; but we do not feel so. Her physical 
defect of speech is unfortunately sufficient to 
counterbalance more talent than she possesses, 
at least than she appears to possess; unless, 
therefore, something can be done to counteract 
that, so that she may be able to do justice to 
herself, she must not wonder if what she may 
consider justice (and perhaps with reason) be 
not done to her by others. 

Mv. Wallack’s Faulconbridge is clever, but he 
too labours, in ¢iis part, under a physical defect, 
or rather deficiency, which prevents his perfor- 
mance of it from ranking as, in truth, it deserves. 
Faulconbridge must be six feet high, we cannot 
bate him an inch. If he do not ook as large as 
he talks, he necessarily fails to obtain the con- 

idence of the audience, and becomes a mere 
swaggerer, who may or may not be able to make 
good his somewhat indiscriminate threats. We 
know that the personal descriptions given of 
their characters by dramatic writers, cannot 
always be realized upon the stage, (would they 
could!)—and we are consequently prepared to 
allow such a thing to pass as a tolerably good- 
looking young | dy being called perfectly beau- 
tiful; but we cannot, by any stretch of imagina- 
tion, magnify a middling-sized man into such a 
one as might justify Robert Faulconbridge, in 
calling him “this same lusty gentleman,” or 
Queen Elinor’s inquiry— 

«Do you not read some tokens of my son 
ln the large composition of this man?” 

There are many beauties in Mr. Macready’s 
King John, and many defects. We are sure he 
could increase the number of the former and 
diminish that of the latter, and we wish he 
would. His general conception of the character 
appears to us good; but the vehement rapidity 
of utterance in which he now, more frequently 
than ever, indulges, must really be checked, or 
he will seriously injure his well-earned reputa- 
tion. We are inclined to suspect that he ac- 
quired this newly-invented speed between the 
Liverpool and Manchester theatres, for some of 
his high pressure passages almost deprive one 
of breath. Commencing to wind up a speech 





Juliet is represented lying on a | 


with a strong key-note, he proceeds with in- 
creasing quickness and accumulating force until 
| he seems to break his main spring, and, from 
| that moment, whiz go his words until their whole 
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chain is run out. There can be no doubt that 
the eager anxiety of John in the speech begin- 
ning “ Doth Arthur live? oh, haste thee to the 
Peers,” calls for a more than ordinary quickness 
of delivery; but, if Shakspeare had intended it 
not to be heard, instead of throwing the beau- 
tiful language he has bestowed on it to waste, 
we would have merely put a stage direction, such 
as, here King John utters some incoherent sounds, 
and rushes off the stage. 





COVENT-GARDEN. 

ComeEpy—a laughable dramatic piece.—Johnson. 
Farcre—a ludicrous dramatic representation.— Zid. 

On Tuesday evening that rara avis, a new 
comedy, in five acts, called “ ‘The Chancery 
Suit,” was produced at this house. It is written 
by Mr. Peake, and we feel pleasure in congra- 
tulating him on its complete and well-merited 
success. ‘T'o recall to a right conception of the 
subject such of our readers as may chance to 
have had their understandings led astray by the 
ultra-theatrical learning displayed by some of 
the daily paper critics, we have prefixed to our 
notice the above definitions of Johnson, from 
which it will be seen that, in fact, comedy is 
farce, and farce comedy. Custom, it is true, 
has ascribed something like limits to each, but, 
as the territory of imagination, though boundless 
itself, can still afford no neutral ground, the 
same line of demarcation must at once serve for 
both, and be transgressed occasionally by both. 
Actors of many years standing, and authors of 
many years sitting, are frequently at a loss to 
determine under which denomination a piece 
ought properly to come, yet your would-be critic 
of six months’ snarling can settle it for you in a 
moment. “Call this a comedy, indecd? bah! 
it’s a five act farce.”’ This is all he has to scrib- 
ble, and the affair is, as he thinks, decided. We, 
who do not pretend to Jay down any precise 
rules on a point of no small difficulty, must beg 
our readers to see “The Chancery Suit,” and 
judge for themselves—assuring them, as we 
safely may, that if, after having done so, they 
should still be doubtful as to which class it pro- 
perly belongs, they will, at least, have been more 
than repaid for the little trouble and expense 
they may have been put to. As a general rule, 
perhaps they know, as well as we do, that comedy 
is usually longer, and farce broader. After all 
they are something like Jack and Pike, it is 
puzzling to say where one ends or the other 
begins. ‘The production of a new five-act 
comedy is really quite a theatrical event. We 
recollect no such thing, at cither house, for some 
years, if we except a protracted exhibition of 
dull heartlessness and unrelieved profligacy 
called the “ Follies of Fashion,” brought out 
and forced for a few nights at Drury Lane last 
season; but Mr. Peake’s, we are happy to say, 
is no such thing as that was. The plot of “ The 
Chancery Suit,” is simple enough, but simpli- 
city when accompanied, as in this case suffi- 
cient interest, is, to our thinking, preferable to 











complication. ‘The Court of Chancery, owing 
to the enormous expenses of its processes, is, in 


real life, too frequently an effectual instrument 
in the hands of a rich usurper, for the legal 
spoliation of a poor but rightiul heir. This cir- 
cumstance seems to have been the origin of the 
author's plot, but the stage termination is very 
ditierent from that which we usually observe off 
it. It would indeed be well if real Chancery 
suits could be gone through and equitably con- 
cluded in three hours. <A certain proud but 
roguish baronet has instituted a suit to obtain 
possession of some large estates, he being the 
heir-at-law, provided he can establish the illegi- 
timacy of a young lady, daughter of the late 
owner, and heroine of the piece ; this he appears, 
at first, likely to effect, principally by means of 
a document which declares her to be illegitimate, 
and which purports to bear the signature of her 








deceased father. A kind-hearted family of in- 
ferior rank in the neighbourhood have long re- 
ceived and protected her; and, partly by their 
persevering support, partly by the assistance of 
the baronet’s own son, between whom and her- 
self a mutual attachmant has secretly subsisted, 
but chiefly, through the instrumentality of a 
Chancery barrister, a long-lost brother of the 
friend under whose roof she lives, who comes 
after a disappearance of thirty years to seek his 
family, and whom chance has armed with proof 
that the document is forged, she escapes all the 
various snares laid for her, the plans of the 
baronet are defeated, and all those who deserve 
it made happy. This rough outiine is all we 
give; if we were to detail the play scene by 
scene, “as many of our’’ critics “do,’’ we might 
prevent the curiosity we wish to excite. Before 
we speak of the acting we will mention the only 
materia! objection we have to make, it is to the 
great length of the equivoque scene on the sub- 
ject of death; some of the jokes in it, particularly 
the bell, told; but the subject was carried to the 
very gates of disapprobation, and we expected 
every moment that the audience would make a 
coughing. Mr. Warde’s performance of the bar- 
rister was natural, gentlemanly, and impressive; 
Mr. Bartley’s character is one of the most ori- 
ginal we have seen on the stage for years, it is 
cleverly conceived, well written, and admirably 
represented. Mr. Blanchard plays an old 
steward, the model for whom we understand is 
to be found in Miss Edgeworth’s novel called 
“ Patronage ;” wherever he came from, he is 
most welcome; we could write for half an hour 
in praise of Mr. Blanchard’s acting in this little 
part, but, in a few words, it is a gem without a 
flaw. This gentleman is one of those performers 
of unobtrusive excellence, whose value will, we 
fc, never be properly appreciated until he shall 
have left the stage; when he is gone and another 
takes his place, the audience, unless they are 
more fortunate than they deserve, will find that 
they have lost an artist and got only an actor. 
Mr. Power was clever and amusing in an Irish 
part; the part, however, is somewhat incon- 
sistent with itself. We took him at first fur one 
of those crawling reptiles, a disgrace to the age 
in which they live, who worm themselves into 
people’s contidence by affected friendships, and 
then turn the family secrets they thus acquire to 
the basest purposes of gain; but the author's 
own good feeling seems to have revolted from 
the task he had set himself, and the lampooner 
first dwindics into a harmless sponge, and after- 
wards becomes almost a, disinterested friend. 
Miss Ellen Tree deserves great credit for the 
zeal with which she played a part hardly worthy 
of her talent. Mrs. Gibbs as the head of a card- 
playing coterie, who quarrel and accuse her of 
cheating, was delightful. We recognized at once 
the dress and address of dear Mrs. Davenport. 
The minor characters were well attended to and 
creditably played. It is no small proof of the 
merit of this comedy that its suecess was never 
for a moment doubtful, although, owing to the 


| sudden illness of Mr. Abbett, the lover’s part 





had to be read; Mr. G. Bennett performed this 
unthankful office with sense and discretion. 

Miss Taylor has played Clari three times 
since our last, and has fully justified our esti- 
mate of her abilities. We patiently bide our 
time for some of those critics who have snarled 
at this young lady for snarling’s sake, to come 
round amd avree with us about her; the public 
do so now whenever they see her. 

ADELPHI THEATRE. 

A one-act piece called “The Pilot, or a Tale 
of the Thames,” was brought out at this theatre 
on Monday. Itis, as its title clearly imports, a 
burlesque on the original “ Pilot,” and, with re- 
ference to that only, we should say it was un- 
grateful in the managers to make a joke of a 











piece which brought them such serious sums of 
money. They had, however, “another and a 
better” motive—namely, to make it the medium 
of a justifiable rating of Covent Garden Theatre, 
for having made no scruple of playing pieces 
borrowed (a gentle term) from the minors. This 
was effected in an introductory conversation 
between Mr. Yates, in his capacity of manager, 
and his prompter, as to what kind of piece it 
would be advisable to bring out next. The 
various hits at the majors were tolerably well put, 
and one or two of them ‘old well. The piece 
itself appeared to have heen got up with far too 
much haste, as few persons concerned in it knew 
more than half their parts. It is conceived in a 
fair spirit of drollery, but very poorly written. 
We could not help joining the house generally in 
hearty laughs at the dress and appearance of Mr. 
Reeve, of Mr. O. Smith, and of Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
but there ended our mirth. There was nothing 
in the writing of the parodies introduced to com- 
pensate for the poverty of the dialogue, and con- 
siderable disapprobation was manifested at the 
end. We rather wondered that the audience 
gave themselves so much trouble, because this 
is the only theatre we know of at which tic »re 
not permitted to have their opinions attendod 
to—a new piece is generally advertised for 
“ Monday and every night during the week.” 
We know not whence the managers acquired 
this right, but it is well for them that they are 
allowed to keep it. Justice, however, calis on 
us to add that almost everything they bring out 
is worthy to be many times repeated. The 
“Wreck Ashore,” and the “ Water Witch,” 
continue their well-deserved career of success. 





MISCELLANEA 

The booksellers, we are glad to see, are about 
to exert themselves in right earnest, in produc- 
ing editions of the best authors, in a manner 
worthy such a body, and at a price adapted to 
the pocket of those who cannot afford splendid 
editions. It was high time that the trumpery 
one volume editions, which have been so long 
before the public, should be superseded by bet- 
ter. Gibbon in a legible type, is the first in the 
field, and is to be followed by our other historians. 

In the very singular collection of MSS. of the 
late Earl of Guildford, about to be sold by 
Evans, is a collection of original letters by 
Machiavel—from the years 1513 to 1522. This 
extraordinary literary treasure has been dis- 
covered after a lapse of three centuries. They 
will be found to exhibit this celebrated man in 
his character of a statesman, as they were writ- 
ten during the period he held the oflice of 
secretary of state. 

The library of the Duchesse de Berri has been 
consigned to Mr. Evans, who will most probably 
sell it in February. 

His Majesty has been pleased to appoint Mr. 
Sams, of St. James’s Street, his bookseller and 
stationer. 

Mr. E. Egan has been elected an Honorary 
Member of the Royal Academy of Music. 

Phrenology is making mighty strides in the 
provinces. Dr. Spurzheim has been invited 
by the Bath Institution to lecture there during 
the early part of the year, and has complied 
with the requisition. His lectures will com- 
mence the early part of the ensuing year. 

Vine Trees.—At the sitting of the Horticul- 
tural Society of Berlin, held on the 7th ultimo, 
an account was read of a large tree of this kind, 
which had been killed by the severity of last 
winter’s frost, at Lcimen, near Wiesloch, in the 


| territory of Baden ; it was of the muscadel spe- 


cies and one hundred and thirty years old ; its 
trunk was sixteen feet high and thirty-two 
inches in circumference, and solid throughout ; 
its branches covered a space exceeding ninety 
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feet in length, and, when ninety years old, it 
yielded a produce of three aulms [nearly 20} 
English gallons] of wine per annum. One of 
members of the society then observed, that a 
vine of similar dimensions, between one hun- 
dred and forty and one hundred and fifty years 
old, existed at Haarlem. A paper was read, at 
the same meeting, for the purpose of showing 
the superiority of vines grafted with seed, to 
those grafted in the usual manner. 





Athenaum Avdbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—Vegetable Cookery; with an Intro- 
duction, recommending Abstinence from Animal Food 
and Intoxicating Liquors. . : 

In I vol. Svo. a new edition of the Extraordinary 
Black Book, comprising a complete Exposition of the 
Abuses in the Church, the State, and Colonies; with 
Lists of Pluralists, Placemen, Pensioners, &c. 

Travels in Chili, Buenos Ayres, and Peru, by Samuel 
Haigh, Esq. 8vo. . 

The Foreigner’s English Conjugator, elucidated 
through Freach Examples, by Justin Brenan. 

Essays concerning the Faculties and Economy of the 
Mind, by William Godwin. ‘ 

Mr. John Taylor, formerly Editor of the Sun, is at 
present, and has been for some time past, busy in 
writing his M irs or Remini 8. 

The Devil’s Drive, a Satirical Poem on late Events. 








Just subscribed.—The ‘Talisman, 1831, 21s.—Ilus- 
trations to Le Keepsake Frangais, proofs before letters 
in portfolio, 32. 3s.—Le Keepsake Frangais, 215. ; large 

per, 22. 12s. 6¢.—Travels und Researches of Eminent 
Feglish Missionaries, by A. Picken, 7s. 6d.—The High 
Mettled Racer, by C. Dibdin, 1s. 6d.—Divines of the 
Church of England, No. 7, 7s. 6¢d.—The Book of Dan- 
dies, 7s. Gd.—Heiress of Bruges, 3 vols. 28s. 6d.— 
Family Classical Library, Vol. X11. 4s. 6d¢.—Stories of 
an American Life, 3 vols., 12. 11s. 6¢.—The Life of Mrs. 
Jordan, by J. Boaden, 2 vols., 28s.—The National Li- 
brary, Vol. 1V.,5s.—Affection’s Offering for 1831, 4s.— 
Juvenile Cyclopedia, 3s.6d.— Mathews’ Comic Annual, 
illustrated with engravings, by R. Cruikshank, 1s.— 
The Forest, by J. Taylor.—Little Library, Vol. HI., 
3s. 6d.—Historical lnterval, 5s. 6d.— Exiles of Pales- 
tine, by John Carne, 3 vols. 31s. 6¢.—Rev. J. Collin- 
son on the Preparation for the Gospel, 10s. 6d.—Isaiah, 
translated from Vanderhooght, by the Rev. John Jones, 
M.A., 5s.—Trollope’s Sallust and Cicero’s four Orations 
with English notes, 3s. 6d. , 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
ORBETT’S PATENT CARRIAGE 


STEPS. These Self-acting, ever-clean, and convenient 
Steps are now fitted to various Carriages, at Mr. DAVIES’S, 
Coach Builder, 15, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, where 
the Pablic is respectively invited to imspect them. Application 
may be made to Mr. Corbett, 7, Warwick Street, Regent Street. 

23rd of Oct. 1530. 





ULVERWELL’S BATHS, Founper’s- 
court, Lorusury, back of the Bank, always ready; con- 
sisiing of Shampooing, Sulphur, Harrogate, Medicated Vapour, 
Warm Fresh and Salt Water, and every other description. The 
most inveterate Skin Diseases, Gouty and Rheumatic Affections, 
Sti? Joints, Deep-seated Pains, Dropsical Swetlings, and many 
other obstinate complaints, speedily yield to a few applications 
of these Baths, which may be used by the most delicate persons, 
during all vicissitudes of weather, without the least danger of 
taking cold. The Proprietor is a qualified Surgeon, and having 
devoted considerable attention to the several varieties of the 
above complaints, can, with some confidence, offer his service to 
the afflicted. At home daily from 10 till 4. 


Warm Bath, 2s. 6d.; Ten ditto, 1/. 1s. 








CAUTION, 
DIXON’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


HE Public are particularly cautioned against 

a spurious imitation of this valuable Medicine, which a 

number of unprincipled individuals are endeavouring to impose 

upon them. The criterion of authenticity will be as heretofore, 

* Charles Butler, 4, Cheapside, St. Paul’s,’ being engraved on 

the Government Stamp which is attached to each box, aud with- 
out which they cannot be genuine. 


BUTLER’S FLUID EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA 


will also, when genuine, have the like name and address on the 
label. 





, 71 - , 

OWLAND'S KALYDOR possesses Pro- 
_— of surprising energy in producing delicate White 
Neck, Hands, and Arms, and imparting a beartiful Juvenile 
Bloom to the Complexion. This valuable Specitic is warranted 
perieesiy innoxious, possesses properties of surprising energy. 
t eradicates all Cutaneous Eruptions, Freckles, Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Xc., gradually producing a delicate, clear, soft skin— 
successfully renders harsh and rough Skin beautifully soft, 
smooth and even—imparts to the Face, Neck, and Arms, a 

healthy and Juvenile Bloom. 

To Mothers nursing their Offspring, i is essentially serviceable 
in healing Soreness and reducing Inflammation. 

To Geutlemen, Rowland’s Kalydor will be found an infallible 
specific in allaying the smarting irritability of the face, and will 
render Shaving, hitherto a painful, now a pleasurable operation. 

Sold in half pints at 4s. Gd. each, and in pints, 8s. 6d. each. 
The Genuine is sold by the Proprietors, 
* A, ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN,” 
and by most respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders—each 
Genuine Bottle has the name and address on the Government 
Stamp, as above, 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 








ys of | ; eter. , 
Waitin. | Mas. Min | Noon,” | Winds. | Weather. 
Th. 25{ 42 32 30.27 S.E. Foggy. 
Fr. 26) 42 32 30.05 S.K. Cloudy. 
Sat. 27/42 30 29.60 S.E. Rain, P.M. 
Sun. 28) 48 338 29.24 Be Rain, A.M. 
Mon. 29) 46 38 29.51 E. Cloudy. 
Tues. 30°40 =} 29.62 E. Rain, a.m. 
Wed. 1 43 38 29.76 E. Cloudy. 





Prevailing Cloud.—Cirrostratus. Nights and morn- 
ings for the greater part fair. 

‘Mean temperature of the week, 39°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

The Moon and Mars in conjunction on Thursday, at 
50m. P.M. 

The Moon in Perigeum on Monday, at 7h. a.m. 

An occultation of Aldel on Tuesday. 

Jupiter’s geocentric long. on Wed.18° 27’ in Capricorn. 

Mars _ — ° 14’ in Aries. 

Sun’s _ _- 8° 50’ in Sagittarius. 

Length of day on Wed. 8h. Sm. ; deCreased, Sh. 26m. 

Sun’s horary motion 2’ 32“. Logarithmic number of 
distance 9.99363. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 

We thank our Cambridge friend for his remarks. 
We hope our last number satisfied him. He is rather 
fastidious, but we are obliged to him for watching so 
carefully. 

We greatly regret the omission of the 7'able of Meet- 
ings, in our last; but circumstances made it impossible 
for the editor to see the latter proofs “4 the paper. He 
has, in consequence, further to regret that a note was 
extracted from the North American Review: the text 
alone was intended to have been—for the note is per- 
sonal and offensive, and written in a vulgar spirit ; and 
should not have appeared in The Athenzwum. 

In answer to numerous applications, the p 
begs to state, that he has with great difficulty made up 
a complete set of The Atheneum, which may be pro- 
cured on application at the Office. Many numbers are, 
however, out of print, and cannot be supplied. 

.H. We cnneet eens oe — ieeet 
to. Every possible precaution always nm taken, 
and we exceedingly regret it was not mentioned at the 
moment. We have done what we could to remeily it, 


hiieh 











AUTION.—PERRY'S ESSENCE FOR 
THE TOOTH AND EAR-ACHE.—The Public are par- 
ticularly cautioned against a spurious imitation of this valuable 
Medicine which a number of unprincipled individuals are en- 
deavouriug to impose upon them. The criterion of authenticity 
will be as heretofore, ‘ Charles Butler, 4, Cheapside, St. Paul’s,’ 
being engraved on the Government Stamp which is attached to 
each bottic, and without which it cannot be genuine. 

BUTLER’S CAYENNE AND QUININE 

LOZENGES 

will also, when genuine, have the like authentication. 


~AMUEL ANDREWS respectfully invites 
the attention of the Nobility and Public to his improved 
system of Roasting COFFEE, by which the Aroma is entirely 
preserved, and the acrimouious properties of the Coflee wholly 
destroved, rendering it more wholesome and nutritious, and 
greatly improved in flavour, 


ALL COFFEE ROASTED DAILY. 








Demerara, or Jamaica, is 4d ee Best .. Is 6d 
Best Berbice, of very peculiar and fine favour .. 2 0 
Very superior Mocha... cose ee 30 
Besi powder Candy, re led by © i - 
as preferable to Sugar, for Coflee .... o 10 


An extensive Assortment of Raw Coffee, at one-fifth less than 
Roasted.—TEAS of every description, selected as usual with the 
strictest regard to strength and flavour. 

The very best Gunpowder Tea 
Fine Pekoe wees ditto 
Hyson Kind eves 
Fine Souchong .... 


eee eose 108 6d 


eee eevee 1 0 
ditto - « 6sto7 0 
ditto cece ecco 6 0 
Fine strong tull-flavoured Congou ditto cece 5 0 
Far superior to the bulk of Black Tea usually advertised at much 
higher prices. 

Teas packed in lead cases for the Country, free of expense.— 
Prepared Chocolate and Cocoa Paste, 1s 9d each pot—Strictland’s 
Broma, 3s 6d per ib.—Cocoa and Chocolate, 2s. 

SAMUEL ANDREWS, (late Long, Youens, and Co.) 
Tea and Coflee Dealer, 42, OLD BON “STREET, four doors 
on the left from Piccadilly. 





CAUTION, 
HING’'S WORM LOZENGES. — The 


Pubiic are particularly cautioned against aspurious imita- 
tion of this valuable Mediciue, which a number of uuprincipled 
individuals are endeavouring to impose upon them. The criterion 
of authenticity will be as heretofore, ‘ Charles Butler, 4, Cheap- 
side, St. Paul’s,’ being engraved on the Government Stamp, which 
is attached to each box, and without which they cannot be 
genuine. 


BUTLER’S VEGETABLE TOOTH-POWDER 
wiil also, when genuine, have the like authentication, 





THOMAS SAVORY, 
54, Cornhill, London, three Doors from Gracechurch-street, 
MANUFACTURER OF WATCHES AND WORKING 








JEWELLER, 
" t 
UPERIOR LONDON-MADE 
WATCHES. £. 8. a 
Small Silver Watches, sound, strong movements .. .. 310 0 
Ditto, in hunting cases - oe ee oo 440 
Gentlemen’s double-bottomed Silver Watches, very fine 
jeweiled movements, hard enamel dial, hand to mark 
the seconds, cases either engine-turned or plain .. 510 0 
Ditto, in haunting cases ee ee oe ee ee 0 
Patent Detacied Lever Watches, with maintaining power, 
hand to mark the seconds. c: -jewelled in four 
holes, with either glass over dial or hunting cases .. 818 6 
Ditto, in Gold Cases, and jewelled ‘a eight holes 200 
Ladies’ Gold Watches, very tine jewelied movement 10 10 0 
Ditto, with chased gold dial ee ee ee « 1212 0 
Ladies’ Gold Watches, double-bottomed cases, gold dial, 
very fine jewelled movement oe ee on + 1616 0 
Musical Snuff Boxes, various new airs, each =... - 25 0 


Every Watch warranted for twelve months. 
N.B. Second-hand Watches purchased in exchange. 
ORMOLU CLOCKS with Music, two airs, wind up 
every 30 hours, under glass shade . o o- 
Ditto, wiud up every eight days .. ee ee 


SILVER PLATED GOODS, EXTRA STRONG 
SILVER EDGES. 


Candlesticks 9 inches high, each 10s.—11 inches high, each 
16s. 6d.—12 incies high, each 20s, Branches to match pair, for 
one candlestick, 30s. 
ad Waiters, richly chased with silver shields, 27 inches cir- 
umlerence, 20s.—36 inches circumference, 40s, 

Elegantly chased Cake Basket, 35s. 

variety of Bread Baskets, wth vandles, at 3 guineas each. 
Cofice-pots,3 guineas, Tea-pots, 2 guineas each. 
Seven-glass Cruet-frame, silver edges, hall-marked, silver 
mounts, silver handily, chased siiver haudle, 3/. 5s. 

Toast-racks, 10s, each. 

Double-side Dishes, ornamented silver edges, at 4 guineas per 
double Dish. 

Bottle-stands, ornamented edges, at 8s. each. 

Set of transparent, ivory handle Dessert Fruit Knives and 
Forks, plated on steei blades, silver ferrils, 24 pieces, 4 guineas. 


LONDON-MADE JEWELLERY. 

Best Gold Watch Chains, Guard and Neck Chains, 5/4, per 
ounce, including workmanship and every charge. 

An assorument o¢ best Gold Seals, real stones, engraved with 
various tancy devices, 12s. 6d. each. 

Strong hall-marked Mourning Rings, of various patterns, 30s. 
each, and every article of the superior description of London- 
made jewellery, at proportionate prices. 

It is requested that the amount ii half notes may be sent with 
orders from the councry, and the purchaser will send the remain- 
ing halves after receiving the goods he may require. 

54, Cornhill, (3 Doors from Gracechurch-street,) London, 








c 








Literature, fine Arts, &e. 





ONSIEUR LOUIS FENWICK DE 

PORQUET’S ELEMENTARY WORKS, for the Study 

of the French and Italian Languages, now adopted in upwards of 
1100 Schools, 


Sold by the Author, 5, Gloncester-place, Kentish Town; Messrs. 
—— and Marshall ; Souter; and Messrs. Sherwood, Piper, 
and Co, 


Dedicated to His Royal Highness Prince George of Cumberland, 
3d edition, 


2. Le Petit Sécrétaire Parisien ; on the Plan 
of the Trésor de l’Ecolier Francais: or, the Art of Reading at 
Sight English Letters into French. Price 3s. 6d. 

3. Le Trésor de l’Ecolier Francais; or, the 
Art of Translating at Sight English into French. Price 3s. 6d. 

For the use of French Teachers : 

4. The Fenwickian System; or, Guide for 
a and Governesses to teach the French Language. Price 
5s. 6d. . 





SKETCHES IN ITALY. 
Just published, dedicated, by permission, to His Most Gracious 
Majesty William the Fourth, 
HE 


FIRST NUMBER of a WORK, 
which will contain a complete SERIES of VIEWS in 
ITALY, to be drawn on stone, in the line or chalk manner, by 
W. LINTON, as fac-similes of his original Pencil Sketches, drawn 
from nature, during his tour, in the years 1828 and 1829.—He 
will accompany each scene with descriptive bat concise observa- 
tions, and add an index of reference ‘ en route.’ 
The Work will be completed in 12 Numbers; each to contain 
8 Drawings, 10 inches by 14 inches. The whole will be priuted 
on the best imperial drawing-paper, folio. 
PRICE OF EACH NUMBER: 
Plain ...cccccccccccsecccccccscccccccccces £1 1 O 
Proofs, on India paper, interleaved, &c.. 111 6 
London: Published by W. Linton, 19, Blenheim-street, Great 
Mariborough-street, to whom Subscribers’ names are requested 
to be addressed. Also, by Moon, Boys, and Graves, Pall Mail; 
Colnaghi, Son, and Co. Pall Mall East; and Rodwell, New Bond- 
street. 
London, Dec. 1, 1830. 





Price 2s. 


HE SHOW FOLKS. Embellished with 

Nine characteristic Designs. By the late THEODORE 
LANE, Esq. Engraved in the first style of the art, by Mr. J. 
THomPsoN, united with a Biographical Sketch of the Talents of 
the above much-lamented Artist. By his sincere Friend and Ad- 
mnirer, PIERCE EGAN, Author of ‘ Life in London,’ ‘ Trip to 
Ascot Races,’ &c. Dedicated to the President of the Royal Rea 
demy, Sir Martin Archer Shee, Knt. 

M. ARNOLD, 21, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden; and 
SIMPKIN and Co, London, : ’ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE, IN A SERIES OF 
OUTTINE PLATES. 
Lately published, in 8vo. price 12s.; and in 4to. on India paper, 
oun One Guinea, 
THE TWENTIETH NUMBER OF 


| ‘HE SPIRIT of the PLAYS of SHAK- 
4 SPEARE: containing Nineteen Engravings illustrative of 
HENRY THE SIXTH, Part Il. and IIL.; accompanied by 
Quotations and Descriptions. Drawn and Engraved 
By FRANK HOWARD, 

The whole Work will not extend beyond twenty-five Numbers. 

Printed for T. Cadell; C. J. G. and F. Rivington; Baldwin 
and Cradock; and J. Booker, London. To be had also of Mr. 
F. Howard, 18, Tavistock-street, Bedford-square, or 5, Newman- 
street. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON. — CLASS 
BOOKS for the Use of STUDENTS. 

Herodotus, from the best edition by Schweig- 
heeuser; to which are prefixed, a Collation with the text of Pro- 
fessor Gaisford, and Remarks on some of the various Readings. 
By GEORGE LONG, A.M., Professor of Greek in the University. 
2 = Vol. 1. i2mo. 8s. cloth; 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Vol. II. isin the 
press. 


A Summary of Herodotus, with Tables of the 
Travels of Herodotus, of Commercial Products mentioned by him, 
Chronological Events, &c. By Professor Long. To which is 
added a Copious Index. | vol. 12mo.8s.; 8v0. 10s. 6d. 

The Prometheus and Perse of Aischylus, 
from the Text of Weliauer. 1s. 6d. each. 

Professor De Morgan’s Elements of Arith- 
metic. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Lardner’s Euclid. 2d edit. 8vo. 9s. 

Professor De Morgan's Translation of Bour- 
don’s Introduction to Algebra. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Dr. Lardner’s Trigonometry. 
8vo. 125. 

Dr. Lardner’s Differential and Integral Cal- 
culas, 8vo. 1. 1s. 

Dr. Crombie’s Etymology and Syntax of the 
English Language. 3dedition. 8vo. 9s. 

Professor Hurwitz’s Elements of the Hebrew 
Language. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Dr. Panizzi’s Italian Grammar. 12mo. 3s. 

Dr. Panizzi’s Extracts from Italian Prose 
Writers. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Mihlenfel’s Manual of German Litera- 
ture. 2 vols. foolscap. 16s. 

Dr. Mihlenfel’s Introduction to a Course of 
German Literature. 8vo. 75. ° 

Lessing’s Fables, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Cicero’s Oration pro Lege Manilia. 12mo. 
1s. 6d. 


Printed for JOHN TAYLOR, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
niversity, 30, Upper Gower-street. 


2d edition. 


Just published, price 18s. half-bound in morocco, the Second 
edition of 


4 hes COURSES AND A DESSERT. 
With Fifty-one Mlustrations by George Cruikshank. Ju 
1 volume, crown 8vo. ; pp. 432. 
** Sit down and feed, aud welcome to our table.” 
As You Like It. 
VIZETELLY, BRANSTON, and Co. Fleet-street. 


** The Three Courses are three sects of tales or scenes of con- 
siderable originality: the first, West Country Chrouicies; the 
second, Irish; the third, Legal ; and the Dessert, Miscellaneous ; 
the whole amounting to about Forty Dishes; so that the repast 
is various and ample enough, independently of the plates. The 
decorations consist ofa number of humorous designs, all admirable 
specimens of the ludicrous or grotesque, and noi only remarkable 
for preserving expression, but for their Rembrandt-like effect, 
and the beautiful manner of their workmauship, emulating the 
finest branches of the graver’s art; se that, were the work pos- 

of no other merits, we should give it our hearty praise, as 
@ passport to public notice, for these alone.”"— Literary Gazette, 
24th April, 1830. 





NCYCLOPZDIA METROPOLITANA. 


The Thirtieth Part of this Work is now published. It includes 
the remainder of the important Article on the Figure of the 
Earth; also of Chemistry aud of Scalpture. Thus three-fifths of 
the whole Work are now published. 

The Publication, in plete Volumes, has proceeded as 
follows :— 

Pure Sciences, vol. 1; Mixed and Applied Sciences, vol. 1 and 
2; History, 1 and 2; Mi and | graphical 
ea 








P a "a “> 


London: printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row ; 
Cc. 5. G. and F. Rivi n; J. Duncan; B. Feilows; Suttaby and 
Co.; J. Hodgson; J. 7 H. T. Hodgson; G. Lawford; 
J. Laycock; J. Fraser; W. Mason; and F. C. Westley: also for 
J. Parker, Oxford; and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cawbridye. 





APS. By the SOCIETY for the DIFFU- 

SION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, The NINTH NUM- 

BEK, just published, contains a Pian of Ancient Rome; and a 
Pian of the Modern City. Price 1s. piain; 1s. 6d. coloured. 

rn : Baldwin and Cradock, Paternosier-row. 

#,* The Society have also just published, price 3s., SIX MAPS 

of the STARS, drawn from the most authentic Sources, and en- 

ved on a Scale corresponding with the Geographical Maps. 

Free lations are b ifully figured in these Maps; buta 

few Copies have been printed without the Figures of the Con- 

— which, if required, must be particularly specified in 

order, 





CATON ON ASTHMA AND WINTER 


A New Edition, 5s. 


REATISE on the PREVENTION and 

CURE of the different Stages of ASTHMA, exhibiting the 

Character, Symptoms, and Treatment of this Disease, with 

copious Observations on Diet, Liquids, Clothing, Residence, Cti- 

mate, &c. &c.; containing also a Collection of necessary Pre- 
scriptions. 

By T. M. CATON, Surgeon, 
Late of St. Thomas’s and Gay’s United Hospitals. 

Sold by Messrs. HIGHLEY, 174, Fleet-street; CHAPPLE, 66, 
Pall Mall; BOWER, 515, Oxford-street ; SHERWOOD and Co. 
Paternoster. row ; and all other Booksellers, 

Where may be had, 
Caton on Indigestion, 3s. 


Popular Remarks on Nervous Debility, &c. 
3s. 6d. 


COUGH. 











In a few days, a newedition, 3 vols. small 8vo., 10s. 6d., 
| ETTERS from BERTHA, ona VISIT to 
her UNCLE in ENGLAND, 

“ Of all the Christmas presents for young people which this 
prolitic season bas produced, if we have seen others more elegant, 
we have not met with one so well adapted for its purpose by its 
utility—a real Encyclopedia for youth, without its revolting 
form.”—Atheneum, 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


Second edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s., 
HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
Death of George 11. : 
By HENRY HALLAM, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


Middle Ages. 4th Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 








THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 


[This Work has been since June in the hands of New Proprietors, and wader a New Editor.) 


Ir is wel! known that many periodical publications, and some of the most influential literary journals, are the absolute pro- 
perty of the grevt Publishers. \vis equally known that paragraphs professing to be criticisms are patt for as advertisements in many 
Papers. Tie Aruen au is Noble to no such objection: it is not the property of the great publishers—it admits no advertisement 
that is not distinctly marked as such. It will, therefore, be found especially valuable to Members of Literary Societies, to Reading- 
ooms, Book-Clubs, and to all Geutlemen, as a Guide in the Purchase of New Works. There have appeared in The Atheneum 
within the last six months, elaborate Criticisms, with copious extracts, from 248 Volumes of New Works—several before the Works 
themselves were published ; shorter, but sufficient, Criticists on 203 others; accurate Reports of ali the interesting Transactions at 
the Royal Institution, College of Physiciaus, the Geological, Zoological, Linnwan, Horticultural, Phrenological, Geographical, ar 
other Learned and Sc ific Societies ; Lectures at the London Universizy ; Original Papers by distinguished writers and sciet 
men; interesting Letters from all parts of Europe; Criticisms on Art; with Critical Notices of the Exhibitions, Panoramas, New 
Prints, and even of the Engavings now in progress in Engiand and on the Continent; Essays on the present State of the Drama aud 
Music ; with regular Notices of all Novelties at the Opera and the Theatres; Public Concerts, and New Music ; besides nearly 120 
columns of interesting Miscellaneous information. 
It is ey printed on Superfine paper, in Sixteen lege quarto Pages, containing Forty-eight Columns. Published earl 
5 he Paper, by J. LECTION, 7, CATHERINE: STREET, STRAND, London; and sold by all 














every SatuRDAY Morning at the Office of t a 

Booksellers and Newsmen in Town and Country, price 8d.:—for the convenience of Societies and persons resident in the Country, 
desiring an early copy, a Stamped Pdition is published, which passes free by the post, price ts. Subscribers are recommended to 
give theirorders to the Bookseller or Newsman in their own neighbourhood, as the best meaus of ensuring an early delivery. It fe 
also published in Monthly Parts, stitched in a neat wrapper, and delivered with the Magazines, 


The Proprietors, unwilling to speak of the result of their exertions, refer to the 


OPINIONS OF THE PUBLIC PRESS. 


“ The Athenawum is a weekly periodical of decided merit, and distinguished for the vigour and impartiality of its tone and criticisms 
its iutrinsic merits, added to the independent stand it has taken amongst the periodicals of the day, entitle it to exteusive patronage* 
Ut is conducted with much ability, both as to matter and arrangement.’”’—Globe, October 1. 

* To the Literati, and indeed to the Public generally, the appearance of a paper devoted to literature, science, and the arts, con- 
ducted on liberal and independent principles, and untrammelied by any direct connexion with the book-trade, has long been a most 
important desiderutum. We, therefore, hail with pleasure the improved appearance of The Athena um—a journal which, whilst it is free 
from all such objections, brings with it the high and powerful recom dation of genuine talent and uncompromising principle. Esta- 
blished solely upon grounds of public atility. this Paper depends f ublic support upon the integrity by which it is characterized ,—its 
perfect independence of all ‘ professional patronage,’ and the conscientious discharge of itsceusorial functions. As faras the labours 
of its present Conductors have gone, we are bound to say that they have most faithtully fulfilled every pledge by which they claimed 
the patronage of the literary world. ‘Their critical opinions are pronounced with firmncssand with fairness ; boldly, in:partially, but 
not arrogantly, or with any baughty assumption of superior endowment. Their origing! articles are invariably of the most interesting 
nature, and their miscellaneous information varied, instructive, and amusing.”—Cheltenham Journal, September 6. 

** That most able and couscientious London Literary Journal, The Atheneum ; a Paper _as remarkable for the novelty and variety 
of its contents, as for the houesty of its criticism—a rare quality now-a-days.”—Glasgow Free Press, August 11. 

“ The system of puffing has grown to an alarming extent, and there is scarcely a periodical extant that is not notoriously swayed 
from its duty. In sach a state of things, so injurious to the cause of literature, an exception to the rule is worthy of praise and su 
port. We are pleased to find an exception—we have found it in The Atheawum. The reviews in this work are talented, and, as far 
as we have seen, unbiassed by fear or favour.” —Bristol Mercury, Oct. 12. 

* That honest and spirited publication, The Athenzeum,””—Shepield Courant, Oct. 15. 

** The Atheneum (a journal to whose increasing utility and high talent we are glad to have this opportunity of bearing testimony).” 
—The Atlas, September 19. 

“There are few weekly pubtications which contain more original or better selected intelligence than The Ath 
September 12. 

“The Atheneum, a spirited and abiy-conducted literary Journal.”—Scotsman, November 17. 

tis but justice to an indenendent and talented journal to say, that we have seen, since writing the above, [Notice of Galt’s Byron ] 
a manly and sensible review oi Gal’s work, aud some important coutributions to the history of its publication, in The Athengeam.”—— 
Edinburgh Literary Journal, September 11. 


“ 












"—Observer, 


he Athenzeum, whose ability and independence have more than once called forth our praise.””—Scots Times, Oct. 12. 
“* Among the periodical literature of the day, this weekly publication bears a high character. Its reviews are written with impar- 
tialitv—its original articles are the productions of men of genius.’’— Devonport Telegraph, September 18. 

* That very excellent literary periodical, The Atheneum.”—Plymouth Herald, August 28. —“‘ One of the best literary periodicals 
of the day.””—/bid. November 27. 

“ The Atheneeum—one of our literary journals, distinguished by the ease, the spirit, and the justness of its criticisms. 
sure to do this justice to such a work in these times of trading criticism. * * * 1 he Athenwt 
are independent of the great publishing houses, and so far free icion of trading intiu incoin Herald. 

Ye have noticed with a feeling of great satisfaction the independence by which The Athe s marked, and the efforts which 
re made by its spirited conductors to render literary criticism something approaching what it ought to be. It is well known that most 
of the critical journals are in the hands of the principal publishers, who are thus enabled to put forth as independent criticism ex- 
actly what may suit their purposes, and promote the sale of their works. It is with reference to this fact that we regard with pleasure 
the publication of a journal which is in reality whatthe others profess to be. The Athenwum is undeniably independent, and uncon- 
nected with any parties which might oy ap eer influence its critiques on new works. Its criticism is in a liberal but truly impartial 
spirit, without any tenderness towards the author, and certainly none towards the publisher, of any work whatever. The review of 
Galt’s ‘ Life of Lord Byron,’ in the last and previous number, will fully prove the justice of our praise. We have seen as vet no 
review of that work informing the public, as in reality is the case, that the work is but a poor one, malgre the puffing it has had— 
contains false views of Lord Byron’s moral and poetical character, and is besides written in a style oftentimes exceedingly faulty and 
absurd. The critique of The Atheneum on the work is acute and just to the public. Va the department of original and amusing 
articles it will be found at least equal to any of its rivals, and we have great pleasure in recommending it to the patronage of the 
literary public.”—Bury and Suffolk Herald, September 22. 

“ The Atheneum, from which the above is extracted, is a publication of great merit.”—Coventry Mercury, September 5, 

“ A series of interesting and curious letters on ‘ Demonology and Witchcrait,’ by Sir W. Scott, has been announced for publication, 
An anticipatory review of this work appears in the last number of The Athenweum, an ably-conducted weekly journal of literature 
published in London. From this review we select,’’ &c.—Belfast News-Letter, Sept. 24. 4 

“ The Atheneum.—This talented periodical, which is justly entitled a ‘ Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, and 
the Fine Arts,’ has for some weeks past inspired an interest amongst literary men that reminds ws of the days of Johnson, Addison 
and Steele. It contains an ample and impartial review of the most important new works with which the press is daily teeming, written 
with sound criticism and correct taste, while the remarks of the reviewer are illustrated and justified by copious and well-selected ex- 
tracts. The poetical effusions which have been lately introduced in its columns are of the highest order; and the dissertations on 
the Fine Arts, Original Essays, and general information, combine to render the Atheneum a complete compendium of modern bitera- 
ture. Impressed with these ideas of its superiority, we are of opinion that it presents the strongest claims to the notice of the scholar, 

gentieman, and the man of refined taste.”—Cheltenham Chronicle, September 30. ° 
e copy the following from that very able, industrious, and honest paper, the London Atheneum, which as yet is too little 
known in Scotland, but abounds in information no where else to be had.’’—Glasgow Chronicle, August 20. 

** The Athenseum—a pr, we may observe, not more distinguished for the talent and discrimination, than for the honesty and 
independence which characterize all its notices of literature and the arts,—qualities not the less valuable that, in this age of literary 
puffing and quackery, they are not of very frequent occurrence.” — Manchester Advertiser, November 27. 

“ The Athenenm.—This work is quite ‘regenerated’ since it fell into the hands of its present editor. Hitherto, the London Re- 
viewers have written with one eye fixed on the publisher, and the other on the book. The Atheneum fixes both its orbs on the work 
before it, and looks through it. [t writes for the information of the people, not for the benefit of publishers, It 

* Laughs where it must, is candid where it can,’ 
but always minds truth. The Atheneum belongs not to any bookseller; therefore none of the ‘trade’ can or do influence it. If to 
speak boldly and impartially be a merit, then is the Athenwum amply entitled to praise. Besides this, it is clever, shrewd, sarcastic 
and in earnest. It speaks daringly, in spite of opposition, It performs what other works promise. Like the King, long may it ¢ reiga 
over us.’ "—Birmingham Argus. 

The above Testimonials will convey to the reader an idea of the opinion of the Public Press generally, as nearly all papers 
in England have either spoken favourably of, or extracted largely from The Athenzum, - ve yee 


ont > qu brm— popularity of the Publication renders it a desirable channel for all ApvEntIsaMeNTs connected with 
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On nie the 11th oy will be es the 4th olttha, in 
3 vols, 18mo., price 12s 


L A O N I Cc S, 
or the best Words of the best Authors, with the Authorities 


. given. 


“« There is a world of wit and wisdom in these three little vo- 
Jumes.”—Litcrary Gazelle. 
“An engetions a companion for the breakfast and drawing- 
Tooms,””’— Gentle: 's Mag 
3. W. y. SUSTENANCE, 162, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, price 7s. 6d. 
HE DAUGHTER of HERODIAS, A 
Tragedy. ; 
By HENRY RICH, Esq. 
pint 8 for J. ANDREWS, Circulating Library, 167, New 
0! 





LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 

Published by Baldwin and Cradock, under the superintendance 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowled ge, 

Hy srory OF THE CHURCH. 

By the Rev. GEORGE WADDINGTON, N.A,, 

Trinity College, Camuridge. 
Parts I. and II., price 6d. each. 

the 15th December, Part I. and Il. of a HISTORY of 

Ru) ox will be published. 





In the press, a new otien Gone f the Tenthy, 1smo. 3s. half- 
& GTORIES from the HISTORY of ENG- 


Lately published, 12mo., price 2s. half-bound, 
2. Progressive Geography for C hildren. By 
the Author of ‘Stories from the History of England.’ 

“* A very useful little work, and well adapted to the purpose for 
which it is inteuded ”— Brighton Gazette. 

“ [tis written in a plain, clear style, and the information con- 
tained in it a rr likely to implant a sound knowledge of the 
rudiments of Geography in the juvenile mind—thus rendering 
natural and easy the my iw to the higher parts of the science. 
It isa clever and really useful litte book.’ %—Plymouth Herald. 

“ The plan, the simple and demonstrative manner in which it 
is followed up, the little maps which ‘e’en a spe tight eee 
stand,’ and the promiscuous index of names, w 
amination may be made on the acquirementof the aies intheir 
proper order, form a work likely to prove uscful in communi- 
caling the rudiments of geography to children long before it has 
becn usual to give them any instruction ou the subject.’—Tyne 


Mercury. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 















The following NEW WORKS will be published in a few days. 
Albemarle-street, Dec. 1830. 
1. OORE’S LIFE of BYRON. Vol. IT. 
with an Original Whole-length tare engraved by 
William Finden, froma Painting by Sanders. 
2. On the Origin and Prospects of Man. By 


the Author of « Anastasius,’ 3 vols, 8vo. 


3. A Selection from the Papers of the Earls 
of Marchmont, in the Possession of the Right Hon. G. H. Rose 
illustrative of Events from 1685 to 1750. 3 vols. svo. 


4. Attempts in Verse. By John Jones, an 
= Servant. With an Introdactory Essay on the Lives and 
Works of Uneducated Poets. By Robert Southey, LL.D. cr. 8vo. 


5. Proverbs of the Modern Egyptians, illus- 
trating their Mannersand Customs. By the late John Lewis Barck- 
hardt. 4to. 

27 ‘This volume will complete the Works of Lewis Burckhardt. 


6. A Grammar of the German Language. 
By C. F. Becker, M.D. 8vo. 


7. The Eighth and Last Volume of the Or- 
lando Furioso ith a copious Index of Names and Things cons 
tained in the Poem. Trausiated by William Stewart ose. Post 
BVO. 95. 


8 


The Life and Correspondence of Admiral 
on By his Son-in-Law. Major-General Mundy. Dedicated 
by er to His Majesty. With a Portrait. 2 voles bvo. 

9. Miller's Dorians. ‘Two vols. 8vo., with 
two very superior Maps. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





GIBBON’s DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMrIKE, IN ONE VOL. DEMY OCTAVO, 


This day is published, price 2s. (to be om in Ten Monthly 
Parts,) Parr IL. 


HE HISTORY of the DECLE NE and 
FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE, 
By EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 
A New Edition, « my’ Volume: with some Account of the Life 
Writings of the Author, 
By ALEXANDER CHALMERS, Esq. F.A.S. 
And a Portrait. 

London: Printed for T. CADELL, Strand; and the other Pro- 
prictors, 

NOTICE, 

In offering to the Public, in a very commodious and chea, 
form, and comprise! in One portable Votame, an edition of Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Faliof the Ronen Ewpire, the Proprietors are 
cominced that they shall mect the wishes of a very numerous 
class of purchasers, 

It is also the intention of the original Proprieteys of the other 
great Historical Works of 4 Country to bring them out in suc- 
cession wader a similar form 

This highly-esteemed Work has i Le | published by 
we Proprio in Eight very handsome V Price St. 48. 





This day | is 1 published, by 
JOHN BOHN, 


1, 
LIST of CHOICE BOOKS, selected from 
above Two Hundred Thousand Volumes, the most valuable 
To extensive Assortment now on Sale in this C ountry, offered at 
EDUCED PRICES; printed on a single sheet for conveyance 
by post. 2 
. 


A CATALOGUE of an EXTENSIVE ont oe 
ABLE COLLECTION of ENGLISH BOOKs, in e ery De t- 

ment of Literature, particularly rich in WORKS of TC POGRA: 
Puy, HISTORY, THEOLOGY, and the BELLES LETTRES - 
to which is appended a Selection of FOREIGN WORKS, chief 
connected with the FIN = ARTS and EARLY TYPVOGRAPH 
and a Specimen of an intended CLASSICAL CATALOGUE, 8vo. 
(578 pages,) extra boards, price 5s. 


3. 
An ESSAY on the CULTIVATION of the INTEL- 
LECT, by the Study of the Dead Languages. By the Rev. W. 


Sewell, M.A. Feilow of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
extra boards, price 93, 
4. 





HORA PHILOLOGICA; or, CONJECTURES on 


the STRUCTURE of the GREEK LANGUAGE, By the same 
Author. Royalovo. boards, price 7s, 


5. 
LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, very 


much improved and enlarged; with the extensive and valuable 
Additions (above 4000 in number) of C,. Anthon, Esq. with an 
Appendix by E. H. Barker, Esq. In 8vo. (1000 pages,) extra 
boards, price 16s.; or bound, price 17s. 6d. 


6. 
A NEW and COMPLETE GREEK GRADUS; or, 


Poetical Lexicon of the Greek. Language. With a LATIN and 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION ; an ENGLISH GREEK VOCABU- 
LARY; and a Treatise on some of the principal Rules for ascer- 
tai ning. the Quantity of Syllables, and on the most popular Greek 
Metres. For the Use of _— us and Stadents ia the Universities. 
By EDWARD MALTBY . F.R.S., Editor of the Improved 
Edition of Moreil’s Greek Thesaurus Iu 1 very stout 6vo. vol, 
done up in canvas boards, price !. 4s, 


7. 


The WORKS of the Rev. and Learned SAMUEL 
PARR, LL.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Curate of Hatton ; 
with a’ Memoir of his Life and W ritings, and a Selection from his 
Correspondence, by Dr. JOHN JOHNSTONE, 8 vols. in 16 parts, 
8vo. with 3 fine Portraits, extra boards, price 74. 7s.; or in 16 
vols, royal 8vo. upon large paper, price 12l, 128. 


8. 


MEMOIR of the LIFE and WRITINGS of the late 
Rev. and Learned Dr. SAMUEL PARR, Carate of Hatton. By 
Dr. JOHN JOHNSTONE, 2 vols, royal svo. with 3 fine Por- 
traits, extra boards, 1/, 11s. 6d. 


9. 


BIBLIOTHECA PARRIANA; or, a Catalogue of 
the Library of the late Rev. SAMUEL PARR, LL.D., Curate of 
Hatton ; with his own Notes aad Observations on Men and Books. 
8vo. tine Portrait, extra boards, lés. 


10. 


PARRIANA; or, NOTICES of the late Rev. Dr. 
SAMUEL PARR, from various Sources, printed aud oe maha 
by E. H. BARKER, Esq. Vol. IL. 8vo. price 18s. in boards. 


11. 


TERENTIANUS MAURUS de Litteris, Syllabis, 
Pedibus et Metris, cum Notis SANTENH, opus Lanrentii San- 
tenii, morte interruptum, absolvit D. J. VANS LENNEP. 4to. 
boards, price 14, Ils. 6d. 

12. 


An INTRODUCTION to the KNOWLEDGE of 
RARE aud VALUABLE EDITIONS of the GREEK and LATIN 
CLASSICS; together with au Account of the different Editions 
of the Hol Scriptures, and of the Works of the Pathers of the 
Church, By the Rev. Dr. THOS, F. DIBDIN, F.R.S. 2 vols. 
splendidly printed in om $vo, large paper, extra canvas 
boards, pricé 2l. 12s. € 











NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION. 
1. 


A New Fdition of WOODVILLE’S MEDICAL 
BOTANY, greatly enlarged aud improved by the introduction - 


al such Plants as have been admitted into the b 
ant aeeet and DUBLIN PHARMACOPQ@IAS for the tee 
Years: the totanical ere supplied by Dr 


w iLCIAM “ xc KSON HOOKER, F.R.S. S., &c.; who has 
ed a new Lode, arranged according to the System of Jussieu, 
in addition to those already icomeeee in the Work; the Medico- 
nical Portion by G. SPRATT, Esq. .M.B.S., and Author of 
the Flora Medica: with 36 new Phases and a aew volume of let- 
ter-press description. 5 vols. 4to. with 310 fiueiy-engraved Plates 
by Sowerby, beautifully coloured from the Piants themselves, 
Price, in extra boards, 74. 7s, 
The price will be raised to 8. 8s, on the Ist of February, on 
which day the subscription will be closed. 


2. 
A DICTIONARY of the ANGLO- SAXON LAN- 





FAMILY LIBRARY. 
This day is published, with Portrait, Maps, and Wood-cnts, 5s. 


O. XVII. of The FAMILY LIBR 
being the LIFE of BRUCE, the — TRAVELLER. 
By MAJOR F. B. HEA 
Author of ‘ Rough Notes made during — apd pa across 
the Pampas and among the 


Volumes published up ote sewn ie, rc. each, bund 
im canvas: 


1 and 2. Life of Buonaparte 
3. Alexander the Great Southey’s Nelson 
4, 10, and 13. British Artists ritish Physicians 
5, S, — aS History of the Jews i. British India 

Demonology & Witchcraft ; 
8. C court é Camp of Buonaparte by Sir Walter Scott. 

The Family Dramatists, Nos. I. and IT. ; being 
Vols. I. and If. of the WORKS of PHILIP MASSINGER, illustrated 
with Explanatory Notes; and eo to the use of Families and 
Young Persons, by the omission of exceptionable passages. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


* wears Columbus 





This day is published, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


1. HREE LECTURES on WAGES, and 
e Effects of ABSENTEEISM, MACHINERY, 

and WAR, “daleered before the University of Oxford in Easter 
Term 1830. With a Preface on the Causes and Remedies of the 
present Disturbances. 

By NASSAU W, SENIOR, Magd. Coll., A.M., 

. Late Professor of Political Economy. 

Lately published, by the same Author, 


2. Three Lectures on the Transmission of 
the Precious Metals, 2d edition. 4s. 6d. 


3. Three Lectures on the Cost of obtaining 
Money. 3s. 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
MRS. RUNDELL’S ECONOMICAL COOKERY FOR 
FAMILIES. 
This day is published, a New Edition, in small 8vo. with Ten 
Plates, price only 7s. 6d. 


NEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC 

COOKERY, cqmestsing upwards of 1400 valuable Receipts, 
ander the fullowing heads :— 
1. Fish 
2. Meats 
3. Poultry and Game 
4. Soups and Gravies 
5. Sauces, Pickles, xe. 








9. Sweetmeats, Preserves, &c. 
10, Cakes and Bread 
‘11. Home Brewery and Wines 
12. Dairy and Poultry Yard 
13. Cookery for the Poor 

Sic! 


a 








6. Pastry Puddings, &C. k 
2. French ¢ 14. Miscellaneous Receipts and 
8. a by irections for Servants. 


To which is prefixed, an Essay on Domestic Economy and 
Household Managemeut, comprising many plain Receipts and 
practical Instructions, whic will be found particularly useful to 
the Mistress of a Family. 

Written by a LADY for her Daughters. 

“ This is really one of the most practically useful books of any 
which we have seen on the subject. The Lady, who has written 
it, has not studied how to form expensive ane for laxurious 
tables, bat to combine elegance with economy ; she has given her 
directions in a plain sensible manner, that everybody can ander- 
stand, and these are not confined merely to cookery, but are ex- 
ten ded to a variety of objects in use in families; by which means 
= utility of the book is very much increased indeed.” — British 

ritic, 

* An entirely novel and - a im rtant Chapter on Fre 
onlae is added w this edition 3 sa 
JOHN MURRAY, ; Albemarie-street. 





Third Series ef The ROMANCE of HISTORY is just ready, 
presenting 
HE ROMANTIC ANNALS of FRANCE, 
from the time of Charle toy od we pt yh Taste xIv. 
inclusive; and bringing down the 
sition of Charles X. By LEITCH RT irene. | Ins 5 vols-emall Gees 
First Series presents 


The ROMANTIC ANNALS of ENGLAND, 
By Henry Neele. 2d edit. in 3 vols. 
Second Series, 


The ROMANTIC ANNALS of SPAIN, 
By Don T. de Trueba. 2d edit. in 3 vols. 


THE LIFE OF MRS. JORDAN: 


including original Private Cor and 

dotes of her Cotewporaries. By James Boden, Esq. ‘Author rat 
* The Life of Kemble.’ With a fine Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 
LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. 
By the Rev. Henry Stebbing, M.A., Author of ‘The History of 
Chivairy and the Crusades,’With tweuty Medallion Portraits. 3 
vols. (uearly ready.) 

BACON’S LIFE OF FRANCIS Ist, 
King of France. by edit. with Additions ; and a new Eugraving 
from Titian. 2 vois. svo. 

“A most fall and animated account of Francis."—Lit. Gazette. 
** It will not be found unworthy of ——— classed with the Lives 
of Charles the Fifth and Henry the Eighth.”"—Times. 
THE FAMILY CABINET ATLAS, No.8; 
to be completed in 4 more Tet Nos. pete 2s. 6d. plain, and 


. bd, 





Printed for EDWARD rots New “Publi Subscription 
ithears, 2 26, ennanneta te Cavendish- -square. 








GUAGE, with EXPLANATIONS in ENGLISH: « 
the Words of LYE, SOMNER, HICKES, and BENSON, Sith 
namerous additional ones from Manuscripts in the British Ma- 
seum and Bodieian Libraries; with an ENGLISH INDEX, re- 
ferring to the page of the Anglo Saxon Words. By the Rev. J. 
BOSW ORTH, M.A. &c., Author of an ‘ Anglo-Saxon Grammar,’ 
* Elements of Anglo-Saxon Reading,’ &c. &c. In 1 very stout 
8vo. volume. 

The price will not exceed 2/. 10s. to Subscribers, but will 
be raised on the day of publication, The Work is preparing with 
as much ex, n as is consistent with correctness. 


17, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 





London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, AG 
CATHERINE STREET, | ee ow ~ LECTION ; and sold by 
E. Wison, 88, Royal E . W. RicmmonD. 116, Jermya 
Street; PenTHes and Besean, ———~4' &-~ ATT a 
Barry, Brussels: F. yo Leipag Guay oar Bowen, 
Boston, America; and ali 
Town and Country. —Price 8d. unstamped ; 1s, stamped ; or 
in Monthly Parts & a wrapper.) 
Adverti ts, and for the Editor (post paid) 
to Sieuacted bo the Office as above. 














